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« As the active world,” says Lord Bacon, “ is inferior to 

44 the rational mind, so fiction gives to man that which 
history withholds; and in some sort satisfies the soul with 
shadows of things, of which it cannot obtain the substance. 
For, on a slight inspection, fiction strongly shews a greater 
diversity of things, a more perfect order, and a more beautiful 
variety, than can any where be found in nature, to be pleasing 
to the mind. As real history gives us not the success of things 
according to the deserts of vice and virtue, fiction corrects it, 
and displays to us the fates and fortunes of persons rewarded 
or punished according to their merit;— and, as real histor 
disgusts us with a familiar and constant similitude of things, 
fiction relieves us by unexpected turns and changes, and thus 
not only delights but at the same time inspires morality and 
nobleness of soul. It raises the mind by accommodating the 
images of things to our desires, and not, like history and 
reason, subjecting the mind to things.” (De Augment. Sci. 
lib. 1.) 

From the influence of reasons of this kind, the appetite for 
fiction derives the wide scope and potent influence which we 
see it possess. Arising primarily from that curiosity which is 
one of our first and simplest emotions, it is perpetually send- 
ing us in quest of all that is new and interesting. It, fasczn- 
ates, indeed, our intancy: but it is our charm and solace as 
we advance in years; for, though the position may seem 
strange, it has undoubtedly the strongest hold at that period 
of our lives, in which the ceaseless recurrence of stale pur- 
suits, worn-out pleasures, and familiar objects, begins first to 
fatigue us. In our early years, like the fields refreshed with 
the dews and gladdened with the beams of the m@rning, 
every object wears the gloss of an unsullied newness, and 
fills us with delight: any event which is new to us breathes 
the very soul of romance; and, as each successive page of our 
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existence unfolds itself, it is brightened with the charms of 
fiction. <A principle in education has taught us to receive as 
an axiom, that fabled and romantic incidents have the greatest 
prevalence over the affections of childhood: but, in making 
this rule, we overlook the almost obvious truth that the 
events of real history, if represented to young minds in lan- 
guage not above their faculties, would still more strongly 
attract them. Yet the fact is as indisputable as any that are 
connected with the phenomena of our nature. No fictitious 
distress, or imaginary change of fortune, affects us in our 
young days more powerfully than the real events recorded 
by history, such as the fall of Macedon, and the adversities of 
Demetrius and Pyrrhus: for it is then that the actual and the 
historic world are almost equally new to us. ‘The curtain, as 
it were, has been but just lifted up, to shew us the gay and 
shifting scenes of the oneas they actually glide before us, or 
the dazzling and heroic figures of the other as they are re- 


flected in the pure mirror of narration. 


Time, however, that chills our other pleasures, lays also 
his deadening hand on this. When our curiosity has run the 
whole circle of reality, when the variety of nature is exhausted, 
and when even history itself ceases to be more than a dull 
chain of analogies to all that experience has been satiated 
with observing, then comes on us what Sir Thomas Brown 
calls * the weariness of actual things :” we grow impatient 
of uniformity; and we sigh for a wider range, in the same 
manner as we wish to stray beyond the level walks and trimmed 
hedges of our gardens, into the wilder varieties and less fa- 
miliar tracks of the country. Society, as it exists around us, 
tires us with a catalogue of every-day remarks, every-day in- 
cidents, every-day virtues and vices. We begin to be less 


“moved even with history; chiefly because we are acquainted 


with its leading facts ; sometimes because the scenes and actors 
of history, “ high actions and high passions best describing,” 
are too far removed from our sympathies ; and most generally 
because it awakens sentiments which our own view of our 
nature and its ills has too frequently suggested, and our own 
participation in them has too mournfuily impressed. 

When this impatience, too incident even to these who are 
the most endued with the gifts of fortune, and to whom all 
that surrounds them apparently suggests complacent reflec- 
tions, creates a lassitude and a weariness which become, from 
whatever causes, a painful and overwhelming sense of reality, 
— it is then that the escape into a world of fiction has a re- 
doubled delight ; a delight differing rather in degree than in 
quality from that which was felt by afflicted humanity, when 
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it shadowed out its first faint sketches of a more perfect state 
of being. Hence it is that in all countries, but particularly 
in those in which the natural lot of man is embittered by the 
adventitious evils of oppression and tyranny, a sort of ima- 
ginary life in tales and apophthegms has been the refuge of 
wearied feelings. Not that even in this ideal world much is 
not to be endured, or that the human beings who move in it 
are exempted from the evils which are part of their birth- 
right in real life, but they are not our own evils. We are 
for once mercly spectators of suffering. ‘ It is pleasant,” 
says Lucretius, “ to behold from the shore the ocean tossed 
into tempests: not because it is pleasing to view the perils and 
struggles of others, but because we are ourselves free from the 
dangers which we contemplate.” We must add, too, that 
retribution has in general a more visible connection with 
crime, and compensation with suffering, than in the natural 
order: that the costume in which Fiction dresses up her events 
and her characters is more imposing; and that the virtues, 
which in daily life are clipped into a dull conformity, and 
pulled down from their aspirings by fashion and usage, are 
here unchecked in their career. Thus the world of imagination 
is an improved and repaired state of existence. 

An incidental remark has escaped us, that fictitious narra- 
tive was the solace of man when his condition was embit- 
tered by oppression; and the origin of romance-writing bears 
attestation to the fact. ‘Tales that charmed away the sense of 
present or impending misery were the first literature of the 
East; and in that region the life and enjoyments of man 
have been, from the earliest periods, the play-things of despotic 
caprice. ‘The gloom of civil insecurity, and the dread of un- 
certain evils, inseparable from such a state, required the 
oblivious antidote of an amusing narrator; as the old woman 
in Apuleius drives off, by her Milesian fables, the alarms and 
sorrows of the person who was confined in the cave of the 
robbers. The fables of Pilpay, the first narratives of the 
East, and those beautiful romances, lineally descended from 
them, which are called “ The Arabian Nights,” are in their 
original forms the oldest fictions of the world. 

Yet it is not merely because it whiles away the monotony 
of life, or dissipates its glooms, that this enchanting literature 
claims our gratitude. From its hold on the mind, powerful 
hands may form into a vast engine of moral reformation, and 
of general instruction, a mode of writing which comprises in 
so fascinating a shape nearly the whole of what we are required 
to do or fated to suffer. In course, our remark does not 
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libraries, but is applicable only to those fictions which have a 
rightful place in the literature ofa country, as being interesting 
views of general or local life, and faithful portraits of uni- 
versal or particular manners; and which enter into alliance 
with the lessons of philosophy, and the precepts of morality, 
for the joint purpose of elevating and improving our natures. 
When this salutary end is attained, they have another and not 
an ignobleoffice. They pass down to future times as monuments 
of manners, and registers of opinions, and thus become no 
unimportant auxiliaries to the history of man. What work, 
for instance, is a more exact picture of the customs and per- 
sonages of the sixteenth century, or contains more anecdotes 
of an age fertile in great counsels and interesting events, than 
the Novelle of Bondello? and do not the Clarissa and 
Grandison of our own country begin already to be valuable as 
portraitures of the buckram gallantry and elaborate polite- 
ness of our fathers, who lived in the first part of the eight- 
eenth century ? | , 

The work, which is the subject of our present article, be- 
longs toa class that has a still superior title to merit. Of the 
manners and humours of our own island, we are daily spec- 
tators: but the author of this fiction *, to whom a very im- 
portant branch of antient literature is indebted for much 
elegant illustration and useful knowlege, has, under the veil 
of an interesting romance, introduced us to a kind of pano- 
ramic spectacle of regions till lately but little known and 
rarely visited. It is obvious, also, that he has embodied inte 
it the result of his own travels and observations in those 
countries; which are interesting to us in so many respects, 
but especially as they may be said to be peopled with recol- 
lections derived from the most delightful portions of antient 
history, and to hang about our fancies with that part of our 
youthful reading which lingers the latest in our memories; — 
countries the most smiling in the habitable world, and the 
seats of early civility, freedom, and luxury: but which, as if 
to humble the pride of natural greatness, are now paying 
usurious retribution for their former glory in the lowest 
prostration and debasement of nations. The plan, indeed, 
is not original, but has been beautifully finished by Xenophon 
in his Cyropedeia, partially executed by Madame de Staél in 
her fascinating Corinne, and, in a more developed form, with 
the difference of the scenes being laid in antient history and 
the disadvantage of not being the fruit of living observation, 








* It is said to be the production of Mr. Thomas Hope, author 
of the Costume of the Antients, &c. 
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in the Athenian Letters * and the travels of the younger 
Anacharsis. Anastasius, though occasionally _prolix and 
sometimes unnecessarily verbose, is a work of felicitous exe- 
cution. No specific moral lesson is to be extracted from it: 
but, independently of the fiction, it presents us with a series 
of moving pictures of customs and manners, in a part of the 
world which has supplied much food to modern curiosity, 
and must always afford abundant materials for reflection. It 
gives us also various historical and biographical notices, which 
breathe the very air of authenticity ; ; although, with a de- 
ference in which we do not participate, to the turbaned per- 
sonages who figure in the crooked politics of the Porte, they 
are brought before us under the disguise of fictitious: names. 
In his minor adventures, Anastasius is a sort of oriental 
Gil Blas. He is involved in the endless perplexities, and en- 
tangled in the maze of contradictory adventures, which marked 
the life of the Spanish libertine; with one feature of distine- 
tion, that, instead of the ductile ingenuousness and almost 
harmless aberrations of the scholar of Salamanca, the Greek 
is a monster unredeemed by a single virtue; false in friend- 
ship, treacherous in love, dead to the charities of kindred, 
rapacious of the property of others, and prodigal of his own. 
He excites no sympathy, for he deserves none; and even the 
solitary merit of the frankness with which he confesses, the 
work beimg conducted in the first person, is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the blackness of the crimes which he perpe- 
trates, and the hardness of heart which steels him to their con- 
sequences. ‘ihe occasional homage, which he pays to virtue, 
is not fostered by the warmth of kindly feeling, but is reluct- 
antly extorted from him by the penalties of his misconduct : 
while the stiletto and the poignard are the almost constant 
instruments with which his ambition and selfishness perform 
their daily work, and earn their daily bread. Born a Chris- 
tian, at Jeast a member of the gorgeous and theatrical com- 
munion of the Greeks, he wears his faith, while it suits his 
convenience, as a garment which sits well upon him, from habit 
rather than conviction: but, when it encumbers his march in 
the progress of his enormities, he throws it off, with a callous 
indifference concerning the consolations which it imparts or 
the doctrines which it inculcates. Islamism happens to be a 
stepping-stone to preferment ; and he hesitates not to repu- 
diate the religion of his fathers and his country, without a 
compunctious visiting to interpose one doubt against the un- 








* By Lord Hardwicke, his brother, Mr. Yorke, and other con- 
tributors, about the year 1756. 
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hallowed mummeries of the new faith which heembraéés, or 
one internal lingering after the old creed which he abdicates. 
Such a divorce between himself and his conscience is effected 
even without the slightest formalities; and if his mind, while 
it undergoes this important vicissitude, gives audience to any 
reflection, or permits any pause to intervene, the scruple is 
instantly silenced by the general policy to which he has en- 
slaved himself, or the momentary expedient which he designs 
to effect. He discourses highly, indeed, of free-will, and fate, 
and chance, in a sort of repose amid the tumult of enormous 
crimes, like the demons of Milton, while they are bent on 
the great errand of human destruction: but, even when the 
extreme agonies of guilty suffering, and the lowest prostration 
of fortune, have wrung from his soul some bitterness of senti- 
ment akin to remorse, or some vows allicd to amendment, the 
feeling and the purpose are alike evanescent, and he is again 
thrown on the world, the sport of circumstance, the victim of 
crime, and the minister of evil. The immediate jewel of his 
soul he has bartered in the vile commerce of worldly advance- 
ment, and thrown away, lest it should retard him in the chace 
after honour and distinction; and his contract with vice is almost 
the only one to which he adheres with any thing like fidelity. 
In all this, is it not evident that there must be some deficiency 
of that sympathy which is requisite to carry us through the 
varied fortunes of a hero, occupying the protracted spece of 
three closely printed volumes? ‘The painter of external na- 
ture may excite a powerful interest by the grandeur even of 
crime: the potent pencil of Salvator Rosa may arrest and 
even gratify the eye by the savage dignity of the chief of his 
banditti: but the moral painter must fascinate the mind, if he 
wishes to secure its attention, by the charms of the only real 
sublime, — the sublime of virtue. 

We know not, therefore, by what instrumentality it is, but 
so it is, that we are not destitute of something like interest 
and commiseration even for such a being as Anastasius. Per- 
haps, as the story is conducted by himself, and we are led 
along by his own hand through the minuter labyrinths, we 
on that account identify ourselves more with the intricate 
workings of his mind, than if we perused it through the me- 
dium of ordinary narration. It has the same species of fas- 
cination on us, as that which we remember to have felt from 
Godwin’s St. Leon; where the inmost recesses and most 
secret counsels of the bosom are unveiled; and the whole 
sweep of the passions, from their first feeble movements to 
their stormiest agitations, are, as on a busy and crowded 
stage, presented to our view. 
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Occasionally, indeed, we are relieved by affecting portrait- 
ures of the kind and genial charities, domestic love, the un- 
shaken constancy of woman through every fortune, the 
unquenchable zeal of generous friendship, smiling industry, 
and tranquil virtue. Yet beauty and goodness are introduced 
only to be deserted, and the most fervent attachment only to 
be insulted and despised. After a long chain of adventures 
in Asia Minor, at Constantinople, in the regions in which the 
Turk has immediate sway, and those in which he has only a 
delegated influence, in Egypt, in the sands of the desert, or: 
among the hordes of Curdistan, after having “ strutted and 
fretted” through a part in which he is alternately cruel and 
rapacious, at one time chilled by the blasts of penury, and at 
another intoxicated by the smiles of pleasure, Anastasius be- 
gins to respire from crime, and to breathe a purer atmosphere. 
Nearly at the close of his career, he discovers the offspring of 
one of the females whom he has betrayed; and he who was 
lately insensible to the charms of chaste affection, dead to the 
impulse of filial and social emotion, and an alien from the 
raptures of exalted friendship, is visited with the instinctive 
tenderness of a father. The young and beauteous Alexis 
will indeed be adopted by every reader with delight partaking 
of the paternal, for he is a perfect picture of infantine attrac- 
tion: — but, just as his innocent life puts forth its blossoms, 
and is intwining itself around our hearts, he is cut off from 
us, as if he had been introduced only to be loved and mourned. 
Johnson, who was rather a just than a feeling critic, shews 
himself not devoid of sensibility when he complains of the 
unnecessary torture which Shakspeare inflicted on his readers 
by the premature death of the young, the charming, and the 
innocent Ophelia. 

Such is a faint outline of Anastasius. Justice to the author: 
and to our own feelings requires us to add that the book 
abounds in polished and nervous eloquence, in picturesque 
descriptions, in lively and occasionally argumentative dialogue ; 
and that; on the whole, though with many prolixities, it is 
executed with a flow of writing in all and a closeness of rea- 
soning in some of its passages, which are very rarely to be 
found in works of a similar description. It is diversified with 
many beauties; and in the remarks on human life, which are 
scattered about it, we are sometimes reminded of the keen 
and grave irony of Swift, occasionally of his misanthropy, 
and: not unfrequently of the satiric levity of the most lively 
ef French authors, when he breaks through the enchantments 
which disguise the varied follies of man in their different forms 
of usages, fashions, and institutions. We shall now give our 
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readers an analysis of the plot and construction of the fiction ; 
extracting some of its picturesque descriptions and wore 
delineations; and subjoining a short summary of the critica 
sentence, which we feel ourselves bound to award to it. 

Anastasius was the son of a Greek drogueman, or inter- 
preter to the French consul at the island of Chio; who, 
though somewhat deaf, and consequently unable to interpret, 
contrived to supply the deficiencies of his organ by the inge- 
nuity of his conjectures. This boy was the youngest of seven 
children, and, when the rest of the brood had taken flight, he 
remained to be spoiled at home. Being unfit for every thing 
else, he was destined to be a priest of the Greek church: but 
he was impassive to instruction, and displayed his real dispo- 
sitions at an early age, by those contributions on the orchards 
of the village which gave an omen of his future genius. Of 
these expeditions he was the leader, and became with his com- 
panions the terror of the vicinity. In course he did not per- 
severe in his professional studies, but assured his father, when 
the latter insisted on his taking orders, that the price of his 
obedience in wearing the mitre (the cap of the Greek priest- 
hood) would be the clapping over it a turban. His idle 
hours, however, found occupation in a youthful intrigue with 
the blue-eyed Helena, daughter of the French consul, to 
whom his father’s connection with that gentleman gave him 
frequent access, and to whose care she had been bequeathed 
by the early loss of her mother. The joint pursuit of music 
soon enabled the young Greck to find that their souls were 
not unattuned to each other; and the consequences of the 
intimacy were perceived too late by the drogueman, the 
young pupil having made a rapid progress in the lessons both 
of music and love which she had received from our hero. In 
the first spring of her innocence, therefore, the happiness of 
Helena flew for ever; and Anastasius, foreseeing that the 
symptoms of the intercourse were daily growing more evident, 
left her to scorn, to contempt, and to her own reproaches, 
abandoning at the same time, and for ever, both Chio and his 
parental home. 

Having gone on board a Venetian brig, in the capacity of 
a cabin-boy, and when a slight impulse of compunction 
brought to his view the upbraiding image of Helena, “ it is 
useless,” he exclaimed, “ to contend! I must yield to my des- 
tiny, and perform the things set down for me, be they good 
or evil.” After having been well disciplined by kicks and 
blows, he assists some Maynote pirates, who had contrived 
in the silence of the night, and during the intoxication of the 
crew, to board and seize the vessel. In their turns, both the 
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captors and their prize were taken by one of the cruizers of 
Hassan, the Capitan Pasha, or High-Admiral, before Nauplia ; 
and thus, in four days, the young adventurer bore the yoke 
of four different nations, French, Venetians, Maynotes, and 
Turks. Hassan’s army was then encamped in the plains of 
Argos, and Anastasius was marched to the camp with his 
fellow-prisoners : who, being tied together in pairs by a long 
rope, were easily put in motion by the mere mechanism of a 
kick bestowed in the rear of the foremost pair. 

The sight of the camp awakened a military ardor in his 
bosom; and the Greek drogueman of the Capitan Pasha, 
(Mavroyeni) having imbibed a liking for him, took him 
under his wing with the following encouraging address. 
“You little Greek rascal, you will corrupt these worthy 
Roman Catholics, if I leave you; so I’ll keep you here, and 
let them go home, and swing on St. Mark’s, after their own 
fashion.” This drogueman had great influence with the 
Capitan Pasha. —Though thwarted in his military ambition, 
the little adventurer soon shone in the office of carrying the 
coffee-pot, or presenting the pipe to his patron; and, being 
well schooled by an old domestic in the art of flattering the 
humours of his master, (among other injunctions, he was 
tutored never to yawn during the said master’s long stories, ) 
he soon profited by the admonition. Mavroyeni, being a 
great man, was soon assured that he had many poor and 
of course importunate relations; and every day brought for- 
wards a new cousin from the remotest corner of the Levant, 
who were all willing to do him the honour of sharing his 
hospitalities: besieging his door, and haunting him as he 
went to public places. The young coffee-bearer succeeded so 
well in the dexterous dismission of one of these visitors from 
the door, that the whole duties of that office were intrusted 
to him, and he became a sort of Cerberus necessary to the 
very existence of his master. 

Mavroyeni followed the Pasha to Tripolizza against the 
Arnaoots (Albanians), and Anastasius accompanied May- 
royeni in the same capacity of cafedgee; solaced not indeed 
with the anticipation of contending with a foe, but with the 
hope of getting a sly thrust at a straggler. His master, how- 
ever, procured for him, to his great delight, the privilege of 
carrying a musket; and this was a high privilege, for among 
Moslemen it was deemed positive sacrileze for a Greek even to 
touch fire-arms. Having taken copious draughts of a name- 
less liquor distributed by the High Admiral to his followers, 
the young cafedgee, excellently mounted, and finding the 
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loading of his arms to be too tedious, began to hack and hew 
with his sabre; cut down, to his great credit, a grim looking 
Arnaoot ; and, being ambitious to take a prisoner, fired at the 
hindmost of a party of fugitives who had entangled himself 
in some bushes. Finding him at the last gasp, though with 
a faint spark of life, the Greek thrust his dagger into his 
heart before he ventured on any other liberties with his person, 
and then proceeded to the work cf spoliation; in which his 
industry was rewarded with a pair of silver-mounted pistols, 
a number of sequins, and a rich dress, of which he soon dis- 
incumbered the carcase. That his prowess might not be 
doubted on his own mere narration, he ended by carrying 
away the head as his voucher, and as a foot-ball for the Pasha. 
For this feat of courage, the only quality in vogue with 
Hassan, the youth was feasted with his approving smiles, and 
was only prevented on receiving a hint to that effect from the 
Pasha from turning Moslemin. 

Hassan being recalled, our hero is delighted with the pros- 
pect of seeing the capital. When in the course of his voyage 
to Constantinople he comes in sight of his native Chio, a few 
emotions arise within him; his aged parents, and the injured 
Helena, rush on his recollections; and he is about to re- 
quest the drogueman to allow him to be put ashore, and 
return to his friends. A nail-head, however, mars the project, 
and changes the colours of his future fate; for it caught his 
(shaksheer) breeches as he ran down to his master’s cabin, 
threw him off his balance, and cast him headlong on the floor. 
During his insensibility from the blow, the ship had passed 
the island, which had dwindled to a speck when he recovered. 
Chio was then forgotten, and Stamboul (Constantinople) ap- 
peared his polar star. The Propontis foamed before the 
prow, and at last Constantinople rose in all its grandeur to 
their view. 

Here he is advanced to the office of a sort of interpreter 
to the Greeks and foreigners, who had business with the High 
Admiral; his duty being to make short stories of long details, 
and to carry the case to the drogueman; and the cares of his 
office being relieved by the piastres that slipped between the 
leaves of his paper. Stamboul, however, where the Greeks 
were considered by the Turks as inferior beings, began not to 
be much to his taste: but, as his influence increased with his 
master, the consequence which it gave him among the other 
inhabitants of the Greek suburb altered his opinion; and, 
flattered by the men, and caressed by the women, he said to 
himself, It is a charming place.” ‘Wishing, however, to 
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shine among ladies of rank and fashion, an unlucky intrigue, 
which he had communicated with imprudent confidence to 
another female, ended by the former lady being sent to the 
borders of the Black Sea into a convent; and his own irre- 
gularities terminated in his dismission from office as well as 
from his master’s house, whence he departed with the remark 
of one of his fellow-servants as an omen that, happen what 
might, he was sure to fall on his legs. 

Having exhausted his few piastres, and made the usual 
experiment on his former friends with the usual success, he 
wished them all at the devil, and crossed over to Galata. 
Here he was reduced by the assistance of a few riotous com- 
panions to his last para, and had recourse to a friend, whom 
he consulted as to the mode in * which people lived who had 
not the usual means of subsistence?” Vasili shews him a distant 
view of the capital as the theatre of adventure to the needy, 
gives him a few small coins, and urges him to purchase a 
meaner dress by disposing of the fine clothes which he wore. 
He then, Gil Blas like, enters into partnership with a Jew 
quack-doctor, who fell in love with his looks as he was 
anxiously hunting about for employment. A series of amus- 
ing adventures follows, and they prescribe, administer, and 
kill by wholesale: but, having practised for a time with 
great success, some unlucky circumstance betrays the real 
characters of the physician and his deputy; and they are 
seized by a posse of police myrmidons, who convey them to 
prison. 

A heart-withering description ensues, painted, we doubt not, 
from the life, of the dreadful prison of Constantinople called 
the Bagnio; and here Anastasius remains some weeks, with- 
out a hope of liberation, till the plague broke out in its con- 
fines. In this desolate place, and in the midst of the ravages 
of that dreadful malady, he forms a friendship with an amiable 
Greek youth, Anagnosti, whose story is told with the most 
touching pathos. Such was the solace of their common 
calamity, derived from this friendship, that, according to the 
custom of the Greek church, they became brothers by exchang- 
ing solemn vows, imposing the sacred obligation of standing 
by each other in life and death, and the rites of which were 
accordingly performed by a priest of that communion. Just 
at this period, which indissolubly riveted their intimacy, 
Anastasius is released from prison; and, agonized by the 
separation, he is literally driven out of its gates, with his heart 
torn and desolate, and all Constantinople open before him, 
without a para in his pocket. 
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In a fit of inanition, he seized and swallowed a bowl of 
hoshab (iced beverage) from a coffee-house, the sudden chill 
of which overpowered his exhausted frame; and he was not 
awakened from insensibility, till he found himself on a porter’s 
back, who was conveying him to the hospital, and from whom 
he extricated himself by fixing his claws in his throat, and 
squeezing him almost to suffocation. He then crawled to a 
stepping-stone near the place where the porter had left him — 
to die. During a second fit, he was conveyed to an hospital 
of the Greeks, called St. Demetrius, and he awoke to find 
himself under a filthy coverlid, next to a dead man. Here, 
in his progress to convalescence, he formed various projects of 
amendment, and was at last released. 

After various adventures, during which he gets a thriving 
livelihood at Pera as interpreter to the Franks (a term com- 
prehending all Europeans) who visited the metropolis, and 
resided in that suburb, he plays a variety of pranks, involves 
himself in intrigues, and commits a few dexterous frauds, 
which considerably advance his fortunes. At last, he is 
caught by a jealous husband, an effendi, in the harem of his 
spouse, is pursued, and takes refuge in a mosque; and a mob 
having been raised against the Greek, he expected in a few 
minutes to be torn to pieces. ‘The only measure which re- 
mained was to draw his dagger, throw his back against the 
mihrab, (altar) and to exclaim, “ I am a Moslemin!” The 

roof of his being in the harem was merely circumstantial ; 
and, though it constituted sufficient grounds to massacre an in- 
fide], a follower of the true faith was safe, and every breath 
of accusation was instantly hushed. He had long medi- 
tated this proselytism: accident urged it on somewhat 
sooner ; and in the same mosque he went through the forms 
of conversion. 

Insulted by an emir, who had bespattered his elegant Turk- 
ish dress from head to foot with the mud of a puddle into 
which he had dexterously guided his horse, and meditating 
revenge, he saw start up before him, as from the very bowels 
of the earth, Anagnosti, his friend and his brother; whom he 
had left buried in the Bagnio, and for whose liberation, im- 
mersed as he was in business and intrigue, he had as yet made 
no effort, nor even entertained a thought. It was a severe 
rebuke to his neglect, but above all to his apostacy. Among 
his new associates, with whom he had disclaimed his country 
and his religion, and learnt to abuse the whole race of 
Christian dogs, Anagnosti’s undesired presence humbled and 
disgraced him, and he sought to avoid it, but in vain. 

Resent- 
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Resentment of the neglect and the apostacy of his friend 
embittered the feelings of Anagnosti into rebuke: Anastasius, 
enraged at the invective, had mechanically drawn his handjar 
(poignard) ) from his girdle; and Anagnosti rushed on its sharp- 
ened point, and buried it deeply | in his side. 

The death of Anagnosti is feelingly described, and Anas- 

tasius is made to feel the heavy hand of the Almighty upon 
him. He had abandoned his God, and lost his friend. He 
surrenders himself to the nearest court of justice for trial: when 
his innocence is asserted by the spectators, and the cadee ac- 
quits him: but not his conscience, which unceasingly upbraids 
him. He again resorts to the haunts of mirth and the society 
of the thoughtless for relief from these obtrusive reflections, 
and his purse begins to sympathise with the depression of his 
spirits. In this melancholy state, sauntering along the quay, 
he is recognized by an inhabitant of Chio, the captain of one 
of the vessels at anchor, who informs him of the events that 
had happened in his family: stating that his mother had died, 
and left her property to his eldest sister, and advising him, in 
his quality as Moslemin, to try which would go the farthest, 
his mother’s partiality or the law. He accordingly obtains the 
personal property from his sister, after having spent half of it 
in the difficulties of recovering it from the hands of the person 
with whom it had been deposited at Constantinople, and pro- 
ceeds in a Greek vessel to Chio to enforce his title to her 
landed property. On this voyage, the vessel encounters one 
of those storms which rage w ith the wildest fury in the Archi- 
pelago, and which the author has described with much pictur- 
esque truth. Anastasius finds himself, soon after it abated, 
opposite the isle of Chio, and now revisits the spots that were 
endeared by the incidents of early life, all of which rush on 
his recollection in a throng of varied associations. The pa- 
ternal mansion seemed to be solitude and desolation them- 
selves; and, like Ulysses, his only welcome is from an aged 
dog, whom he had left nearlyawhelp. He hears from an old 
man, however, who did not recognize him, the sort of re- 
ception which he was likely to experience from the surviving 
members of his family. By them he is repulsed with unfeeling 
harshness; and he rushes aw: ay from the house. Heiena, too, 
was no more! She had survived the birth of her dead infant 
only a few hours. 

He now repairs to Naxos, in order to obtain possession of 
his property from an uncle, (Marco Politi, whose character is 
humorously delineated,) who for twenty-five years had taken 

care to nurse it as his own. ‘The terror of the Moslemin name 
influenced 
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influenced the primate to comply with demands which he 
knew not well how to evade; but Anastasius, after much bul- 
lying on his part, and a thousand quibbles on that of his 
uncle, when he had gotten all the concern into his hands, 
with all the vouchers and documents belonging to it, finds 
himself a loser by the bargain, for the whole was an inexpli- 
cable enigma: — a host of creditors urged their demands on 
the estate, for which he had made himself responsible; and 
at last, when he is worn out with perplexity, Marco, who 
watched his opportunity, offers to take the whole back again 
for around sum. ‘This proposition is adopted by our hero, 
who is glad to accept half the value of the property, which he 
puts into a bag, and departs. 

In want of occupation, and without any precise aim, he 
embarks in a vessel of which the cruize round the circumjacent 
islands was to finish at. Rhodes; and he contracts an intimacy 
at sea with Aly, a Tchawoosh (messenger) of the Capitan 
Pasha, of whom some amusing anecdotes are introduced, and 
who favours him with an account of his adventures. 

Rhodes is painted with much strength and beauty of 
colouring. The taste of Anastasius for travelling is now fed 
by fresh excitement; and the conversation of Aly gives him 
a longing desire to visit Egypt, which is still more inflamed 
by hints from the same person respecting the advancement 
that might be expected in the land of the Mamelukes; as well 
as by a promise to introduce him to one of the rulers of that 
country, with strong recommendations of his fitness to enter 
into his service as a Mameluke. With these views, Anastasius 
proceeds on his voyage to Egypt, which is narrated with 
great minuteness and elegance; and he soon beholds the town 
of Alexandria, crowned with minarets and encircled by date- 
trees. Various adventures, characteristic of the manners 
and customs of the Alexandriotes, are well introduced ; with 
an accurate description of the voyage from that city to Ras- 
chid, of which the verdant freshness, rising on the margin of 
a fine river, and embosomed in orange and date-trees, is 
forcibly contrasted with the yellow aridity of Alexandria. He 
next sails in a maash (a covered boat) up the Nile to Cairo; 
and a native of that city, during this voyage, gives him a 
sketch of the political events of Egypt. For this long but 
interesting recital, which lasts till they arrive at Cairo, and 
which abounds with information that is inaccessible to the 
general reader, and we believe is not to be acquired without 
a local acquaintance with the country, we must refer the curious 
on topics of this nature to the book itself. 
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The dexteritics of Anastasius in martial exercises, and a 
little learning which he had acquired at Pera among the 
Franks, astonished the Turkish grandee, who could scarcely 
read; and who had always supposed that India was contiguous 
to England, and that Voltaire had been Pope of Rome, from 
their constant juxta-position in the books of the missionaries. 
These qualities, and the recommendation which he carried, 
introduce our hero to the service of Suleiman, with whom he 
rapidly ingratiates himself, and whom he cures of a violent 
fever by a dose of James’s powders. In recompence of this 
lucky hit, Anastasius, under the Turkish name of Selim Aga, 
is made Multezim, or proprietor of a district; and the Bey, 
teased to death with the jealousy and murmurings of the 
Mamelukes on this occasion, hurries off his favourite to 
his province, having added to it the more valuable post 
and higher dignity of Caimakam (lieutenant-governor) of 
Samanhood. 

The journey to the seat of government conveys much in- 
teresting information concerning the political state of the 
country, whose fate is to be the alternate victim of avowed 
rapacity or secret extortion. A thousand vexations make 
Anastasius anxious for a release from his office; and, being 
recalled sooner than he expected, he proceeds to Cairo in a 
state of dreadful uncertainty as to the causes of his disgrace : 
but his fears are agreeably dissipated by fresh marks of con- 
fidence from his patron, who offers him his youngest daughter, 
names him Kiachef, and confides to him an intended plan for 
putting down some rival chiefs, who had assumed to them- 
selves more than their share of the joint plunder of the country. 
His marriage is narrated in a manner skilfully descriptive of 
the several local ceremonies; and the usual preliminaries 
having been concluded before he could be indulged with 
a sight of the bride, he revolts from the little uninteresting 
being, who is neither ugly nor handsome, when she is first 
unveiled to his observation. A year convinces him that, in- 
stead of a mistress, he had obtained a master; and to the 
tyranny of a capricious, obstinate, and jealous female, he 
submits with as good a grace as possible, happy to set out on 
an annual visit to his province, where he riots in the luxury 
of receiving presents and imposing tributes. . 

He is scarcely seated in his new office, however, when he 
receives news of the alarming illness of his spouse; who, as 
he found on his arrival at Cairo, had already received her 
summons from the angel of Death. The expedition against 
the Beys is now resumed; and its various fortunes, with Anas- 
fasius’s participation in them, are given in much detail. He 
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at length determines secretly to withdraw from Egypt, his 
relish for the life of vicissitude and adventure in that country 
having been much damped by a series of no very agreeable 
occurrences; the principal being a famine, then impending 
over that devoted land, which swept away its thousands, and 
was succeeded by the plague. 


[ To be continued. | 
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T# Literary Society of Bombay was instituted on the 26th 

of November, 1804, at the house of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, then Recorder of that settlement, to whose instigation 
principally we owe the assemblage of the original members. 
In the volume before us, which records the commencement of 
their labours, the first document is the Introductory Discourse 
which was pronounced by him on being elected President ; 
and which displays luminous arrangement, majesty of clo- 
quence, a liberal philosophy, and that exquisite sense of the 
proportionate value of various inguiries and of various indi- 
viduals, which is denominated judgment. The sketch of 
French and English tendencies in literature, the panegyric of 
Sir William Jones, the division of studies into physical and 
moral, and the subsequent comprehensive survey of the pur- 
suits of investigation, will be read with lasting applause. 
Some notes are ” attached, which contain valuable statistical 
documents, especially concerning the population of Bombay ; 
whence it appears that the number of males born between 
the tropics rather exceeds that of females, as in our northern 
latitudes; and that monogamy is equally there, as here, the 
dictate of nature. It appears, also, that, out of 20,000 Mo- 
hammedans in the island of Bombay, only about 100 had 
two wives, and only five had three; so that the practical effect 
of polygamy is trifling indeed on any thing but domestic 
morality. 

Account of the Festival of Mamangom, by Francis Wrede, Esq. 
(afterward Baron Wrede).— This was a jubilee celebrated 
once in twelve years on the coast of Malabar; of which, in 
the year 1793; Mr. Wrede was witness, and which, being 
connected with political feuds, gave occasion to murderous 
violences. It is now happily suppressed. 

Remarks on the Temperature of the Island of Bombay, 
during the Years 1803 and 1804, by Major (now Lieutenant- 
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Colonel) Jasper Nicolls. — The register of the weather is here 
constructed in an exemplary manner. In order to render the 
series of observations more connected, and to bring it at one 
view under the eye, charts similar to those used by Mr. Play- 
fair in his Commercial and Political Atlas have been adopted ; 
and this mode of conveying information certainly facilitates 
distinct impression and rapid comparison. 

Translations from the Chinese of Two Edicts relative to the 
Condemnation of certain Persons convicted of Christianity, and 
the Condemnation of certain Magistrates in Canton, by 
Sir George Staunton. — Respecting these curious fragments 
of ecclesiastical history, we shall extract the President’s intro- 
ductory remarks, and the first Edict: 


‘ The following account of the latest example, perhaps, of men 
punished for preaching religious opinions, is from our learned 
associate Sir G. Staunton. — It is interesting in various respects. 
— It is an useful lesson to see intolerance stripped of all the dis- 
guises which too often familiarize and reconcile her to our preju- 
dices. — It is useful to contemplate persecution carried on against 
Christians, that we may learn to abhor every kind and degree of it 
when practised by Christians. In this case the utility is the more 
unmixed, because the example instructs our understanding with- 
out the possibility of provoking us to retaliate; often the unfor- 
tunate effect of narratives of persecution. The plausibility of the 
pretences assigned, the consideration and air of equity which 
characterizes the comparison’of the different degrees of guilt of 
the supposed criminals, are contrivances and disguises, often 
perhaps unconsciously adopted, to soften the natural indignation 
of mankind against substantial injustice, which is to be found in 
the administration of most tyrannical laws. 


‘ ImprrtaL Epicr. 
‘ 10th Year of Ria- King ( A.D.1805 ). 

‘ The Supreme Criminal Court has reported to us the trial, in- 
vestigation, and sentence of that tribunal concerning Chin-yo-vang, 
anative of the province of Canton, who had been discovered to 
have received privately a man and sundry letters from the Euro- 
pean Te-tien-tse (Father Adeodato, a missionary at Peking), and 
also regarding several other persons, who had been found guilty 
of teaching and propagating the doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

‘ The Europeans who adhere to the Christian faith act con- 
formably to the customs established in those countries, and are not 
prohibited from doing so by our laws. Their establishments at 
Peking were originally founded with the auspicious views of 
adopting the western method in our astronomical calculations ; 
and Europeans of every nation, who have been desirous of study- 
ing and practising the same at this court, have readily been per- 
mitted to come and reside upon the above establishments; but 
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irom the beginning they were restricted from maintaining inter- 
course with, and exciting troubles among, our subjects. 

‘ Nevertheless, Te-tien-tse has had the audacity secretly to 
propagate and teach his doctrines to the various persons mentioned 
in the Report ; and he has not only worked on the minds of the 
simple peasantry and women, but even many of our Tartar sub- 
jects have been persuaded to believe and conform to his religion ; 
and it appears that no less than thirty-one books upon the Euro- 
pean religion have been printed by his order in the Chinese cha- 
racter. — Unless we act with severity and decision on this occa- 
sion, how are these perverse doctrines to be suppressed ? how 
shall we stop their insinuating progress ? 

¢ The books of the Christian religion must originally have been 
written in the European languages, and in that state were inca- 
pable of influencing the minds of our subjects, or of propagating 
the doctrine in this country; but the books lately discovered are 
all of them printed in the Chinese character, with what view it is 
needless to inquire; for it is sufficient that in this country sueh 
means must not: be employed to seduce our simple peasantry to 
the knowledge and belief of those tenets; and much less can it 
be suffered to operate thus on the minds of our Tartar subjects, 
as the most serious effects are to be apprehended from it on the 
hearts and minds of the people. 

‘ With respect to Chin-yo-vang, who had taken charge of the 
letters ; Chin-ping-te, a private of infantry under the Chinese ban- 
ner, who was discovered teaching the doctrine in a church; 


. . . . ‘y . 
Lieut-chao-tung, Siao-ching-ting, Chu-chung-tug, and the private | 


soldier Vang-mea-te, who severally superintended congregations of 
Christians, as they have been respectively convicted of conveying 
letters, or employing other means for extending their sect and 
doctrine, it is our pleasure to confirm the sentence of the court ; 
according to which they shall severally be sent into banishment at 
Elee in ‘Tartary, and become slaves among the Eleuths, and pre- 
vious to their departure shall wear each of them the heavy cangue 
for three months, that their chastisement may be corrective and 
exemplary. 

‘ The conduct of the female peasant Chin-yang-shy, who un- 
dertook to superintend a congregation of her own sex, is still 
more odious; she therefore shall also be banished to Elee, and 
reduced to the condition of a slave at the military station, instead 
of being indulged with the female privilege of redeeming the 
punishment by a fine. 

‘ The peasant Kien-hen, who was employed in distributing 
letters for the congregation, and in persuading others to assist in 
their ministry ; and likewise the soldier Tung-hing-shen, who con- 
tumaciously resisted the repeated exhortations made to him to 
renounce his errors, shall respectively wear the common cangue 
for three months, and after the expiration of that term undergo 
banishment to Elee, and become slaves among the Eleuths. 

‘ The soldiers Chau-ping-te, Vang-meu-te, Tung-hen-shen, who 
have gone astray, and willingly become proselytes to the European 
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doctrine, are really unworthy to be considered as men, and their 
names shall be erased from the list of those serving under our 
banners. — The countrymen Vang-shy-ning, Ko-tien-fo, Yeu-se- 
hing, and Vu-si-man ; and the soldiers serving in the Chinese 
infantry, Tung-ming, Tung-se, and Chin-yung-tung, have each of 
them repented and renounced their errors, and may therefore be 
discharged from confinement ; but as the fear of punishment may 
have had more effect in producing their recantation, than any sin- 
cere disposition to reform, it is necessary that the magistrates and 
military officers in whose jurisdiction they may be, should keep a 
strict watch over them, and inflict a punishment doubly severe if 
they should relapse into their former errors. 

‘ Te-tien-tse, who is a European entertained in our service at 
court, having so far forgot his duty and disobeyed the laws, as to 

rint books and otherwise contrive to disseminate his doctrines, is 
guilty of a very odious offence. — The alternative proposed by 
the court of dismissing him to his native country, or of remanding 
him from the prison to his station at Peking, is very inadequate to 
his crime. 

‘ We therefore direct that the Supreme Military Court do ap- 
point an officer to take charge of the said 7'e-ten-tse, and conduct 
him to Ge-ho in Tartary, where it is our pleasure he should re- 
main a prisoner in the guard-house of the Eleuths, aud be subject 
to the superintendance and visitation of the noble magistrate 
King-ku, who must carefully prevent him from having any cor- 
respondence or communication with the Tartars in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘ The noble officer Chang-foe, who has hitherto superintended 
the European establishments, having been ignorant of what was 
going forward in his department, and having made no investi- 
gation or inquiries during the time that Je-tien-tse was writing 
letters, printing books, and spreading his religion, has proved him- 
self insufficient and unworthy of his station ; wherefore we direct 
the Interior Council of State to take cognizance of his misconduct. 

‘ In like manner it is our desire that the Council of State take 
cognisance of the neglect and inattention ascribable to the mili- 
tary commanders who suffered the soldiers under their orders to 
be corrupted with these foreign doctrines, and then report us the 
result of their deliberations, in order that we may refer the ad- 
judication of punishment to the proper court. 

¢ The Council of State shall moreover, in concurrence with 
the Supreme Criminal Court, appoint certain officers to examine 
all the books of the Christian doctrine which have been disco- 
vered; after which they shall, without exception, be committed 
to the flames, together with the printing-blocks from which the 
impressions were taken. 

‘ The governor and other magistrates of Peking and the com- 
manders of troops stationed at the capital shall strictly attend to 
the subject of these instructions, and severally address edicts to 
the soldiers and people in their respective jurisdictions, declaring 
that all persons henceforth frequenting the Europeans in order to 
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learn their doctrines will be punished with the utmost rigour of 
the law, without exception or abatement, for having acted in 
defiance of the present prohibition. — As for the rest, we confirm 
the sentence of the court. — Khin-tse.’ 


Account of the Morals of Nasir, by Lieutenant Edward Fris- 
sell. — The Persian title of this book of ethics, economics, 
and politics, is Akhlauk-e-Nasiree. Its author philosophizes, 
after the manner of the antients; professes to appeal to Plato 
and Aristotle; adopts the four cardinal virtues of prudence, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice; and maintains that the 
mind has three distinct faculties, —a faculty of reason, or 
angelic soul, —a faculty of anger, or irascible soul, — and a 
faculty of lust, or animal soul; — and to these three tenden- 
cies, the proportions of which differ in different organizations, 
are attributed all the moral phenomena of character. ‘The 
antient philosophy had made a greater progress than we have 
retained in our books of ethics, in referring to its appropriate 
predisposing organ the connected moral propensity. Arabic 
translations from Greek literature have probably afforded such 
classical knowlege as is claimed in this book; the substance of 
which here supplies avery valuable and interesting paper, full 
of literary instruction concerning the state of metaphysical 
philosophy in the Kast: but it admits neither convenient ex- 
tract nor useful epitome, being itself a neat and meritorious 
abbreviation of a larger volume. We regret to learn from 
the appended note, that the young author of this important 
contribution, who united talents for business with a respectable 
proficiency both in Western and Eastern literature, died of a 
pulmonary consumption at Calcutta, a short time after the 
communication of the Essay. 

Account of the Caves in Salsette, by Henry Salt, Esq. — 
These sculptured excavations are here admirably described, 
and illustrated with many engravings, from drawings made on 
the spot. A striking resemblance to A’gyptian art character- 
izes both the figures and the architecture: but the graphic 
illustrations are requisite to convey a distinct idea of these 
antient monunients. 

On the Similitude between the Gipsy and Hindostanee Lan- 
guages, by Lieutenant Francis Irvine. — On this topic, Europe 
has been inundated with speculations in all her languages. 
The vocabulary here subjoined demonstrates the Hindoo 
origin of many terms said to be in use among the Gipsies. 
These people are, probably, remains of the priests and priest- 
esses of Isis; who carried their mysteries very far north under 
the Roman emperors, and were plundered of important esta- 
blishments by the first founders of Christianity. 
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Translations from the Persian, illustrative of the Sunni and 
Shia Sects of Mahomedans, by Brigadier-General Sir John 
Malcolm, K.B.— No commentary accompanies these docu- 
ments, which are more likely to interest in the East than in 
Europe. 

A Treatise on Sufiism, or Mahomedan Mysticism, by Lieute- 
nant James William Graham.— To the accumulations formed 
by Sir William Jones and Dr. Leyden on this subject, avaluable 
addition is made in the present paper: but, like the preceding 
essay, it is more fitted for the Asiatic than the European 
horizon. It points out to the philosopher that emu 
analogy between the mystics of different persuasions, whic 
favours the suspicion that all forms of mind are native tend- 
encies, distributed every where in regular and similar propor- 
tions ; and that, whatever creeds are poured into these moulds, 
they will ramify accordingly, and always exhibit the same 
varieties and proportions of wisdom, common sense, and 
folly. 

Account of the present compared with the antient State of 
Babylon, by Captain Edward Frederick. — Whatever tends to 
throw light on the topography of this celebrated city merits 
some pause of attention. The present author begins by copy- 
ing the description of Herodotus. ‘The first question for the 
antiquary to solve is this: Does Herodotus describe by the 
name Babylon the Babel of Genesis (c. xi.), or a new town of 
the same name situated elsewhere? It seems probable that 
the Babel of Genesis is the Birs Nemroud of Mr. Rich *; 
and that * the immense fragments of brick-work of no de- 
terminate figure, tumbled together, and converted into solid 
vitrified masses,” which occupy the summit of this vast arti- 
ficial hill, and which are described by Captain Frederick ‘ as 
resisting iron like any hard stone,’ are the vestiges of that 
prodigious thunder-storm, in which, to borrow the sublime 
language of the sacred historian, * the Lord came down 
to see the city and the tower, which the children of men 
builded.” <‘ Therefore is the name of it called Babel, or 
Confusion.” Whether the oracles ascribed to Isaiah pro- 
ceed wholly from his own pen, or whether, as Professor 
Eichhorn thinks, some have been added by a later prophet 
cotemporary with Darius Hystaspis, (see a remarkable disser- 
tation inserted in a publication, now discontinued, called the 
Annual Review, vol. iv. p. 119.) it can scarcely be doubted 
that the first Babylon was become a morass, and a heap of 
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_* See our account of Mr. R.’s two Memoirs, vol. Ixxxi. p. 257., 
and vol. Ixxxix. p. 41. 
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ruins, (see Isaiah, c. xiii. v..19g—22.) when these oracles 
were composed. ‘This desertion was favoured and completed 
by the circumstance that Darius Hystaspis transferred the seat 
of government, and the residence of the monarch, to Susa, 
or Shushan; where the seat of government for the Persian 
empire appears to have continued until the close of the reign 
of Artaxerxes the First, or the Long-handed. ‘The anarchy 
which prevailed after his death’ necessitated an approach to 
the disturbed provinces, and restored to Babylon its metro- 
politan character: then grew up, probably, the Babylon 
which Herodotus admired, and not exactly on the site where 
the tower of Ninus, or Nimrod, (Clio, 178.) had been over- 
thrown. The ruins of this second Babylon, according to the 
sketch annexed to Captain I*rederick’s paper, are north-east 
of the original Babel. ‘They consist chiefly of huge mounds 
formed of rubbish ; viz. partly sun-dried bricks, united by a 
mortar of bitumen and reed-straw; and partly furnace-burnt 
bricks, which appear to have been used for casing the out- 
sides of the buildings. Only two of these mounds, says 
the present’ writer, appeared very conspicuous. He notices 
the situation of an old tree, called Athelé in Mr. Rich’s ac- 
count, and that of the Mujelibé, which he denominates the 
tower of Belus; and which is probably a remain of the temple 
of the god Bel, so particularly described by Herodotus. We 
should observe that this temple still subsisted when the Apo- 
calypse was written; and that the seven mountains, on which 
the woman of the idol sitteth, (c. xvii.) exactly coincide with 
the seven pyramidal stages at the summit of which the priestess 
of Bel, according to Hercdotus, had her station. Captain 
Frederick ascribes to its base a circuit of only 2250 feet. It 
merits notice that, after much investigation directed to that 
object, he could find no trace of the ditch and city-wall that 
had encompassed Babylon. We might expect to discover on 
che real seat of the Babylon of Cyrus some traces of the new 
bed which be dug for the Euphrates, when he entered the town 
through the desiccated channel: but whether the new course 
of the river became henceforth its permanent channel is not 
stated. After the capture by Darius, which was enormously 
destructive to the inhabitants, the fortifications were rased ; 
and it is highly probable that the superfluous population, 
which was expelled during the siege, went and settled at some 
no very distant place, which became the Babylon of Hero- 
dotus. It deserves remark, many commentators of Scripture 
having expounded otherwise, that the fiftieth chapter of Jere- 
muah certainly describes the capture of Babylon by Darius ; 


because the death of Merodach (the Mardys of A®schylus, 
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and the Smerdis of Herodotus,) is noticed in the second 
verse; and in the fifty-first chapter (v. 58.) the demolition of 
the fortifications peculiar to this capture is recorded. 

Account of the Hill-Fort of Chapaneer in Guzerat, by Cap- 
tain William Miles. — However concise, complete, and archee- 
vlogically learned this paper may be, its value is local. 

The Fifth Sermon of Sadi, translated from the Persian, by 
James Ross, Esq. —- No specimen of the pulpit-eloquence of 
the Mohammedans had been presented to the world in an Eu- 
ropean dress before Mr. R. furnished us with this sermon of 
Sadi: which exhibits the mystical turn of phraseology that 
prevails among our Methodistical and Evangelical preachers. 
The story of the santon Barsisa is introduced with good effect. 

Account of the Origin, History, and Manners of the Race of 
Men called Bunjaras, by Captain John Briggs. — Bunjaras 
are drivers of laden bullocks, which they keep to make a 
profit as carriers: they often speculate in rice and corn on 
their own account, and contract with armies for supplies. 

An Account of the Parisnath-Gowricha, worshipped in the 
Desert of Parkur ; with a few Remarks on the present Mode o 
Worship of that Idol, by Lieutenant James Mackmurdo. — 
A sitting figure of white marble, which is kept in a brass pot, 
and usually buried in the sand, is the description given of 
this idol. The profit of the priest seems to arise from 
suffering the hiding-place of the image to become a bank of 
deposit. 

Observations on Two Sepulchral Urns found at Bushire in 
Persia, by William Erskine, Esq. — These urns are engraved, 
and supposed to be prior to Zoroaster. 

Account of the Cave-Temple of Elephanta, by the Same. — 
An interesting introduction to this excellent paper explains 
the opponent tenets of the Bramins and Bouddhists. The 
admirably complete description of the cave itself is illustrated 
by numerous engravings; and the sculpture is explained to 
represent stories from the Ramayana of Valmiki. The entire 
excavation is inferred to have been a temple of Shiva. 

Remarks on the Substance called Gez, or Manna, found in 
Persia and Armenia, by Captain Edward Frederick. — The 
sweet-meat, or honey-dew, here described, either exudes from 
a plant called gavan, in consequence of the puncture of an 
insect, or results from the digestion of that insect. 

Remarks on the Province of Katttwar, its Inhabitants, their 
Manners and Customs, by Lieutenant James Mackmurdo. — 
Statistical information of this kind, however meritoriously 
compiled, has less to attract attention in Europe than on the 
spot. 
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Account of the Cornelian Mines in the Neighbourhood of 
Baroach, by John Copland, Esq.— A most picturesque ac- 
count is here given of an interesting little journey or voyage 
to the mines. It appears that cornelians are exposed to the 
action of fire previously to being polished. 

Some Account of the Famine in Guzerat in 1812 and 1813, 
by Captain James Rivett Carnac. — Readers of sensibility, 
turn aside from this painful narrative ! 

The twenticth and concluding paper is the Plan of a 
Comparative Vocabulary of Indian Languages, by the President. 
— This plan is founded on the collection of words made by 
Pallas in the various dialects of the Russian empire; and it 
is recommended to accumulate the parallel words in all the 
dialects of British India, subjecting them to the orthography 
of Mr. Gilchrist. The materials which were procured in con- 
sequence of this recommendation had been transmitted to the 
late Dr. Leyden, who was engaged in this branch of inquiry : 
but the utility of these collections has now in a great degree 
been superseded by the multifarious versions of the Scriptures 
into the various dialects of Hindostan. Much more can be 
learnt, as Adelung observes in his Mithridates, of the structure 
and history of a language from a single Pater-noster, than from 
a mere vocabulary of twice as many words; and it is to be 
hoped that some person, who has access to the Biblical hoards 
of the Missionary Societies, will print in a separate volume a 
complete collection of Pater-nosters in ail the tongues of the 
earth. | 

An appendix of illustrative documents occurs, in which 
may be distinguished the speech of General Malcolm on mov- 
ing that Sir James Mackintosh be requested to sit for his 
bust: an honour which had been well merited by lotty talents 
worthily employed. 








Art. Ill. Lilawati; or a Treatise on Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By Bhascara Acharya. ‘Translated from the original Sanscrit. 
' By John Taylor, M.D. 4to. Bombay. 1816. 


"IH. 3 treatise was read before the members of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, on the 27th of June, 1815; anda 
resolution was in consequence adopted that the work should 
be printed at their expense, under the superintendance of the 
translator, Dr. Taylor. It has not, however, formed a part 
of the preceding volume of the Transactions of that Society : 
but it would have added te the value and curiosity of a pro- 
duction already so variously rich, if this account of the arith- 
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metic, geometry, and algebra in use among the colleges of 
Hindostan, had been incorporated with it. European readers, 
also, would not have been ungrateful for a form of publication 
so much more accessible than a Bombay edition. 

We learn from the introduction that the Hindoo author of 
this volume, Bhascara Acharya, was born at Biddur, a city 
in the Deccan, in the year 1114 of the Christian era. He 
wrote several astronomical and mathematical works, the most 
celebrated of which are the Lilawati, the Biya-Gannita, and 
the Sirowant. The first two, which relate to arithmetic, 
geometry, and algebra, have entirely superseded the more 
antient treatises on these subjects; no other being in use, or, 
as far as the translator could learn, having ever been seen by 
any astronomers of the present day. 

The Lilawati exhibits a regular, well connected, and, con- 
sidering the period in which it was written, a profound system 
of arithmetic: it also contains many useful propositions in 
geometry and mensuration. It is the first work which is 
studied by Hindoo astronomers, or rather astrologers: for 
these two professions are always united in the Deccan. ‘The 
rules are written in verse, and in a very concise and elliptical 
style; which may favour their being remembered, but renders 
a teacher necessary to make them understood. 

The Biya-Gannita treats of algebra. It was translated 
into Persian in 1634, by Ata Allah Rashidi; and from this 
version an analysis has been made into English, consisting 
partly of literal translation, and partly of abstract, by 
Edward Strachey, Esq. of the Bengal civil service. Learned 
notes and illustrations accompany the epitome. 

The Szrowanz is a treatise of astronomy. As it explains 
the science in a fuller and more perspicuous manner than the 
more antient and celebrated work called the Surya Siddhanta, 
it has a great circulation among the astronomers of the Deccan, 
and is often the only work which they peruse. It is divided 
into two Adya, or sections; named the Gola Adya, that which 
regards the globular form of the earth; and the Gannita 
Adya, that which relates to computative or prophetic astro- 
nomy. ) 

Dr. ‘Taylor confines himself to the translation of the first of 
these three works. He has compared with the original a Per- 
sian translation made in 1587 by Fyzi, at the command of the 
emperor Acbar, and a Marwar translation made in 1762 for 
the use of the Jaina priests. As this last dialect has a close 
affinity with the Sanscrit, and is indeed one of the corruptions 
of it, this version was of considerable use in determining the 
sense of doubtful passages: but it omits some entire chapters, 
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as those on indeterminate problems and transpositions. Five 
copies of the text have been examined and compared by the 
translator: they agree more exactly than is usual in distinct 
editions of a manuscript: but the preference has been given 
to a copy written in Guzerat during the year 1673, on account 
of its containing several ‘shepaka, or interpolated rules, not 
recorded in the others. Something of expansion has been in- 
dulged in the translation, in order to render intelligible the 
rules that are delivered very elliptically : but all inserted words 
are noted in italics. 

Dr. T. observes that the Arabians call the decimal scale of 
arithmetic, Hindasi, or Indian arithmetic, which indicates 
their opinion of the source of this numeral notation. Several 
hundred years have elapsed since this manner of reckaning 
was adopted by the Arabians, and introduced among the 
nations of Europe: but neither in Europe nor in Arabia has 
it yet altogether superseded the use of alphabetical characters 
to express numbers. Both Europeans and Arabians still occa- 
sionally employ letters for this purpose; and among the 
latter people it is considered as elegant, in noticing an event, 
to employ a word of which the literal powers shall point out 
the date of its occurrence: —‘ but,’ continues Dr. Taylor, 
‘ I never met with any Hindoo, who was aware of this use of 
letters, except through Mahomedan intercourse: nor did I 
ever observe any thing like it in Sanscrit works, or in any 
books written in the colloquial dialects cf Hindostan.’ His 
inference is that the Hindoos invented the decimal notation of 
numbers, and have thus been the parents of all arithmetical 
science to the modern world; and certainly an inspection of 
the work itself strongly corroborates the opinion that it was 
written in the infancy of arithmetical practice, and preserves 
many round-about processes which subsequent experience has 
abbreviated among the nations of the West. Thus, addition 
is directed to be performed by beginning at the left-hand 
column, and, the sum being put down, the figure is changed 
according to the excess of the next column; and thus two or 
three figures must often be noted, obliterated, and replaced in 
the same situation: but, by the newer method of beginning 
with the right-hand column, the sum is ascertained at the 
first intention. In subtraction, the less number is ordered to 
be placed above the greater; when a greater figure is to 
be taken from a less, ten must be borrowed on the next 
minuend figure; and, the subtrahend figure being then sub- 
tracted from the ten, the remainder is added to the figure in 
the minuend. ‘Thus, to subtract nine from seventeen, their 
process is this: take nine from ten, one remains, which, 
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added to seven, makes eight. Of multiplication, five methods 
are given; and these throw great light on the manner In which 
processes were gradually contrived that are now simplified, 
neat, and familiar. No multiplication-table occurs: but some 
ingenious rules, which display curious properties of number, 
are given: such as the following method of proving or veri- 
fying a multiplication. Multiply one of the factors by ten, 
and also by the number by which ten differs from the other 
factor ; and subtract the one product from the other. — Divi- 
sion is very complex, and exhibits all the parallel lines of a 
Chinese abacus. Rules also occur for extracting square and 
cube roots. What we call the rule of three is named by 
them the rule of proportion. ‘They have also a rule of errors, 
which may be termed the aleebra of arithmetic, and which 
teaches to find an unknown quantity by assuming first an 
excessive and then a deficient answer, and returning to that 
approximation which gave the least absurd result. 

Algebra is Arabic for inversion; and the Hindoos call by 
the name of znversion the algebraic process. There is a 
sexagesimal numeration, in which letters of the alphabet 
serve for figures, which the Hindoos and Arabians employ in 
such astronomical calculations as require immense numbers. 
The signs called plus, minus, inio, by, equal, are not in use, 
but the corresponding prepositions are employed as words. 
In the list of numerals, the earth, or moon, signifies one ; 
the eyes, zwo; the yug, or creation, three; and the Vedas, or 
gospels, four : so that the Hindoos seem to have had their re- 
ligion before they had their arithmetic. Kshetra, which signi- 
fies a holy precinct, is the word for any geometrical figure. 

The mathematical sciences are declining in estimation 
among the Hindoos, according to Dr. Taylor. In Poona, 
which is a distinguished seat and asylum of Braminism, not 
more than ten or twelve persons understand the Lélawati, or 
the Biyya-Gannita: but this arises, we presume, from their pre- 
ference of the European methods of reckouing, which, for 
practical purposes, may best be acquired in the counting-room. 

Prayers and invocations, and pious texts of the Hindoo 
scriptures, introduce the several chapters. Many of the 
questions illustrate local practices, and some are ludicrous! 
imagined: e.g. A girlsixteen years old is purchased for thirty- 
two nishas: what will a girl of twenty years old cost? —A 
pond is filled by one stream in one day, by a second in half 
a day, by a third in one third of a day, and by a fourth in a 
quarter of a day: in what time will it be filled by the four 
at once? In Montucla’s History of the Mathematics, this 
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very question is ascribed to Diophantus, and thus given, a 
versified by Bachet: 
“ Totum implere lacum, tubulis e quatuor, uno 
Est potis iste die, binis hic, at tribus iile, 
Quatuor at quartus : dic, quo spatio simul omnes.’ 


Questions in dialling abound, and an appendix describes 
the method of teaching arithmetic in Hindoo schools: it is 
the Madras system of Dr. Bell. 

The general result of an attentive perusal of this volume 
has been to persuade us, that the sciences are less antiently 
domesticated in Hindostan than Sir William Jones was dis- 
posed to assert. After all, were not figures invented at Alex- 
andria, and are not the nine digits obvious imitations of the 
letters in the Greek alphabet ? 


—— a ————- os 


hon IV. Dende of the Embassy of the Marshal a ini 
pierre to the Court of England, in 1626. Translated; with Notes. 
8vo. pp. 150. gs. 6d. “Boards. Murray. 1819. 
ROM very unpromising materials, the Editor of this hasty 
diary has elaborated a curious and amusing work. He 
modestly disclaims all the honours of authorship, and satisfies 
himself with the humble pretensions of a mere editor, but he is 
intitled to much higher praise: for, in point of fact, he has 
thrown so rich and abundant an embroidery over the original 
fabric, as almost to conceal the meagreness of its texture, ~ and 
to bestow on it a value of which it is intrinsically destitute. 
Francis de Bestein, or Bassompierre, was born of a noble 
family in Alsace, in 1579: he was sent into Germany and 
Italy, and, to complete his travels, arrived at Paris. He was 
one of fortune’ s favourites in person, in accomplishments, and 
in prosperity ; unless a dozen years of imprisonment in the 
Bastille should be deemed by some very fastidious and sensitive 
pemennee a draw-back on the latter. To the qualifications 
of a diplomatist, sagacity in penetrating the secrets of others, 
and caution in disclosing his own, he united all the gallantry 
of a pertect courtier ; and the gay Grammont himself could 
scarcely enjoy more numerous or more brilliant successes 
among the Nymphs and Graces of “ fair Venus’ train,” than 
the Marshal de Bassompierre. 
‘6 Ruris huic erant puelle, 
Li puelle_ fontium, 
Quaque sylvas, queque lucos, 
Quaque montes incolunt.” 


On the day before he went to the Bastille, he burned more than 
six thousand love-letters, with which different ladies had been, 
from 
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from time to time, so good astohonour him, A few days. after 
his arrival in France, a ballet was performed before Henry LV. 
in gratulationof bis convalescence. ‘When the ballet was over, 
young Bassompierre was introduced to the King, and by him 
to the * Belle Gabrielle,” Duchess of Beaufort, the hem of 
whose garment he at first kissed; but the gallant Henry 
walked aside, to afford the young cavalier an opportunity, as 
he tells us, of kissing her in earnest.’ Henry and Bassom- 
pierre were captivated with each other, and the latter passed 
his life in the service of France; in which he obtained, besides 
the King’s orders of knighthood, public embassies, and other 
minor favours, the great military offices of Colonel-general of 
the Swiss, and Marshal of France. By Louis XIII. he was 
respected, employed, and advanced; by Mary of Medicis he 
was honoured with a confidence and esteem that were soften- 
ed, perhaps, says the Editor, by the difference of sexes; and 
Richelieu paid him the still higher compliment of fearing 
and persecuting him. It was on the recovery of Richelieu’s 
influence that Bassompierre was immured in the Bastille, from 
the fifty-second to the sixty-fourth year of his age; and he 
was at last released only by the death of his persecutor. We 
have heard the story of a prisoner, who, after a long confine- 
ment in that prison, one day took the liberty of asking his 
gaoler why he was kept there; on which the latter turned 
round with admirable sang froid, and exclaimed, * Upon my 
word, Sir, you have a great deal of curiosity.” Bassompierre 
says that he passed twelve years in a dungeon, because he 
had not kept an engagement to dinner with the Cardinal. 
The story is rather too long to be told: but the Marshal’s 
attachment to the Queen-mother, Mary of Medicis, and his 
suspected intrigues against the haughty priest, would account 
for his imprisonment, even if he had not broken his engage- 
ment. Yet it might appear that the parties had lived on very 
friendly terms: for, as the Marshal did not possess the at- 
tribute of ubiquity, and could not possibly reside in his villa 
at Chaillot (a beautiful spot, on which, it seems, he had em- 
ployed all his taste and magnificence,) while he was shut up in 
the Bastille, the Cardinal would, every now and then, ask per- 
mission of his victim to enjoy the use of Chaillot, its luxurious 
couches, and costly furniture. On his release after Richelieu’s 
death, Bassompierre was offered and refused the honourable, 
but perhaps perilous, trust of being governor to the young 
king, Louis XIV.* He died of an apoplexy at the house 


_ of 


* If Bassompierre shed tears of joy at the death of Richelieu, 
tears of sorrow likewise flowed on that occasion: as we Jearn from 
an 
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of his friend, the Duke of Vitry, in Champaigne, April 12. 

1646. He wrote his memoirs to beguile the weary hours of 

imprisonment : but hope and fear, says his editor, forbad him 

to give them frankly; and the wittiest man of his time has 

left behind him half-a-dozen of the dullest, or at least the 

\ driest, of all volumes. ‘They are the work of a gazetteer, 

; | : rather than of a man of the world; facts and dates are pre- 
served, but motives and characters are lost. 

So much for the Ambassador. As to the. mission itself, 


the object was a remonstrance from the court of France to 
| that of England for the fulfilment of a treaty, the details of 
i | which most historians consider as never intended to be carried 


into execution. James I. entertained an opinion that any 

alliance below that of a great monarch would be unworthy of 

lm a Prince of Wales, and accordingly he would not allow any 
princess but a daughter of France or Spain to be mentioned 
for his son Charles; both which courts took advantage of his 
} imprudence or his pride. Charles was first betrothed to the 
it \ Infanta, James acceding to such concessions in favour of the 
| | Catholics as gave the greatest alarm and offence to his Protest- 
ie ant subjects. ‘This negotiation fruitlessly lingered through 
sf seven long years; w hen, by the influence of Buckingham, it 
| was broken off, and was succeeded by an overture to Louis 
‘ XIII. for a marriage between his sister, Henrietta Maria, and 
the Prince of Wales. ‘The conferences began a few days after 
the King of England, in consequence of the termination of the 
| Spanish match, and in conformity with his promises to Par- 
i} liament, had put into execution with renewed severity the 
bat laws against Popish recusants, and had actually imprisoned 
al several priests and friars. “The Catholics complained of their 
a sufferings; the treaty went on, the concessicns in their favour 
which had been granted to Spain serving for its foundation ; 
| and the marriage was ultimately celebrated, although not till 
| after the decease of James. In looking to the terms of this 
treaty, we cannot but be perfectly astonislied that any monarch, 

a Protestant or Catholic, should havesubmitted tothe humiliation 
of allowing a foreign potentate such a direct interference with 


the laws of his realm; and, if he could so debase himself, that 
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an epitaph on him by Isaac de Benserade, tow whens he had allowed 
2 pension of 600 livres during his life. 


“© Cy git, out, cy git, morbleu, 
. Le Cardinal de Richelieu; ; 
, Et, ce qui cause mon ennut, 
Ma pension avec lui!” : 


#enserade’s sorrow was very sincere, no doubt, 
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the people could have been brought to acquies¢e in the degra- 
dation. The queen of a Protestant monarch was, by this 
treaty, permitted the free exercise of the Catholic religion, as 
likewise were “all the children that should be born of that 
marriage :” ‘she was allowed a chapel in all the royal palaces, 
and in every part of the British dominions where she might 
reside; and mass+was to be celebrated according to the 
custom of the holy Roman church, “ with all jubilees and 
indulgences which Madame should procure from Rome.” 
Madame had also a bishop for her almoner, with jurisdiction 
and authority over all matters belonging to religion; and she 
was allowed to have in her house twenty-eight priests or eecle- 
siastics, to serve in her chapel. One of the articles (the xivth) 
was, that ‘all the domestics Madame shall bring into Eng- 
Jand shall be French Catholics, chosen by the most Christian 
king ; and in the room of those that shall die, she shall take 
other French Catholics, with the consent, however, of the 
king of Great Britain.” Another (xix.) was, “ that the 
children which shall be born of this marriage shall be brought 
up by Madame, their mother, till the age of thirteen.” The 
secret articles were, if possible, still more extraordinary; one 
of them (the second) stated that ‘ the English Catholics should 
be no more searched after, nor molested for their religion ;” 
and another (the third), that their goods should be restored to 
those from whom they had been seized, and the persons of 
those should be liberated who had been imprisoned since 
the breach with Spain. Whatever difference of opinion 
may be entertained about the policy of Catholic restrictions, 
surely none can prevail with regard to the monstrous degra- 
dation of suffering a foreign power to stipulate in favour of 
any class of our own subjects, and of making the execution of - 
our own laws to be dependant on the conditions of a foreign 
treaty. Yet thus it was; and so determined was James that 
no difficulty should break off the intended marriage, that, when 
Pope Urban’s dispensation arrived, with two new and most 
revolting conditions, not mentioned in the treaty, (one * that 
the domestics of the children born of this marriage should be 
Catholics ;” and another, * that the Princess should appoint 
them,”) he actually acceded to them likewise. 

One of the multifold evils which could not but hence be anti- 
cipated soon dispiayed itself, and was the occasion of Bassom- 
prerre’s embassy. ‘The French priests and Catholic attend- 
ants became so officious and so insolent, and interfered with 
such mischievous activity and success in sowing personal dis- 
sensions bétween Charles and his wife, in disturbing his do- 
mestic repose, and in creating factions among his subjects, 

that 
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that he resolved to send them out of the kingdom. It is quite 
piteous to hear the complaints of the monarch, as expressed 
in a private letter to the Duke of Buckingham; the original 
of which is in the British Museum. 


‘ STEENiE, * 

‘ I writt to you by Ned Clarke, that I thought I would have 
cause ,anufe in shorte tyme to put away the Monsers, ether by 
atemting to steale away my wyfe, or by making plots with my 
owen subjects. For the first; 1 cannot say certainlie whether it 
was intended, but I am sure it is hindered ; for the other, though 
I haue good grounds to belife it, & am still hunting after it, yet 
seing daylie the malitiusness of the Monsers, by making and 
fomenting discontentments in my wyfe, I could tarie no longer 
from adverticing of you that I mean to seeke for no other grounds 
to casier (cashier) my Monsers, having for this porpose sent you 
this other letter, that you may, if you thinke good, advertice the 
queene-mother with my intention; for this being an action that 
may have a show of harshness, I thought it was fitt to take this 
way, that she to whome I have had manie obligations may not 
take it unkyndlie; & lykwayes I thinke I have done you no 
wrong in my letter, though in some place of it I may seeme to 
chyde you. I pray you send mee word, with what speed you may, 
whither ye lyke this cource or not, for I shall put nothing of this 
in execution while I heere frome you. In the meanetyme I shall 
think of the convenients meanes to doe this business with the best 
mine, but I am resolved it must be done, & that shortlie. So, 
longing to see thee, I rest 

‘ Your loving, faithfull, constante frend, 
‘ Cartes R. 
‘ Hampton courte, 
* the 20 of Nov. 1625. 


It was not till nine months afterward, however, that the 
king had peremptorily resolved to dismiss these meddling pes- 
tilent visitors. 

‘ STEENIE, 
‘ I haue receauved your letter by Dic Greame —this is my 
;answer : — I command you to send all the French away to-morrow 
out of the toune, if you can by faire meanes (but stike not longe 
in disputing,) otherways force them away, dryving them away 
lyke so manie wyld beastes untill ye haue shipped them, and so 
the devill goe with them. Lett me heare no answer, but of the 
performance of my command. SoT rest, | 
‘ Your faithfull, constant, loving frend, 
‘ CHanrces KR. 
: ‘ Oaking, 
‘ the 7 of August, 1626.’ 





—é 


‘ * A familiar name first given by James to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, from a resemblance which he saw in young Villers to a 
picture of St. Stephen, whose name he affectionately contracted 
into Steenie.’ 
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Bassompierre, rather against his inclination, was sent Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to effect the restitution of the dis- 
banded Catholic attendants, in the first place; and, in the 
second, to secure ‘a better and more moderate usage of his 
Majesty’s subjects proffessinge the Catholique Apostolicall 
Roman religion.” 

The Editor of this little work very truly remarks, that it 
requires the concurrent testimony of all writers to make us 
believe that the Queen of England was forced * by those 
meddling priests” to walk in penance to Tyburn, and there 
on her knees, under the gibbet, glorify the blessed martyrs of 
the gun-powder plot: but, in reply to the Ambassador’s remon- 
strance, the commissioners of Charles, among the long detail 
of intolerable insolences of which the priests Sad been guilty, 
state that 


‘ They abused the influence which they had acquired dver the 
tender and religious mind of her majesty, so far as to lead her a 
long way on foot, through a park, the gates of which had been 
expressly ordered by the Count de Tilliers to be kept open, to go 
in devotion to a place ( Tyburn) where it has been the custom to 
execute the most infamous malefactors and criminals of all sorts, 
exposed on the entrance of a high road; an act, not only of 
shame and mockery towards the Queen, but of reproach and 
calumny of the King’s predecessors of glorious memory, as ac- 
cusing them of tyranny in having put to death innocent persons, 
whom these people look upon as martyrs; although, on the con- 
trary, not one of them had been executed on account of religion, 
but for high treason. And it was this last act above all, which 
provoked the royal resentment and anger of his majesty beyond 
the bounds of his patience, which, until then, had enabled him to 
support all the rest ; but he could now no longer endure to see in 
his house and in his kingdom people, who, even in the person of 
his dearly beloved consort, had brought such a scandal upon his 
religion; and violated in such a manner the respect due to the 


sacred memory of so many great monarchs, his illustrious prede-’ 


cessors, upon whom the Pope had never attempted, nor had ever 
been able, to impose such a mark of indignity, under pretext of 
penitence, or submission due to his see.’ 


On the other hand, however, the ambassador stoutly denies 
the charge, and has the boldness to assert that those who 
make it do not themselves believe it: “ Je scay assurément, 
Messieurs, que vous ne croyez pas ce que vous publiez aux autres 
pour leur faire croire.” We have, indeed, known similar 
instances of manceuvering in modern times. Bassompierre 
goes on to explain the business thus; and we shall quote his 
own words rather than translate thein, as affording a specimen 
of his composition: 
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‘ La Reyne de la Grande Bretagne par la permission du Roy son 
mary, gaigna le jubilé a la Chapelle des Peres de 0 Oratoire a Saint 
Gemmes (St. James’s), avec la devotion convenable a une grande 
princesse, si bien née et zelée 2 sa religion comme elle est, lesquelles 
devotions se terminerent aux vespres du jour ; et quelque temps aprés 
Vardeur du soleil estant passée, elle s’alla promener au pare de 
St.Gemmes et de la a celuy de Hipparc (Hyde Park) qui est 

Joignant, ainsi qu'elle avoit autres fois accoustumé de faire, et souvent 

en la compagnie du Roy son mary; mais qu'elle ait éste en proces- 
sion, yupP ie y ait fait des priéres publiques ou particulieres, hautes 
ou basses, que l’on ait approché le gibet de ms wap pas, que l’on se 
soit suis A genoux tenant les heures ou chappellets a la main, c'est ce 
que la medisance mesme n’a pas voulu jusques a maintenant imposer ; 
mais a ce que vous dites ils ont prié Dieu facilement.’ 


After having contradicted the fact, however, of their having 
prayed for the malefactors, he says that they would have done 
perfectly right if they had; and, in a spirit of toleration so 
much above the times as to make us believe in the truth of 
the original charge, he adds that, though malefactors are sen- 
tenced to death, they are not sentenced to damnation, * nor 
are we any where forbidden to pray for them.” — “ You tell 
me,” he continues, ‘ that it is a reproach on the memory of 
those kings by whom they were sentenced to die. On the 
contrary, I applaud the justice of those kings, and implore 
the mercy of the King of kings that he may be satisfied with 
the sentence of their bodily death; and that he may grant his 
pardon, through our prayers and intercessions, to their souls, 
over which neither the justice nor the pardon of the kings of 
this world have any power or effect.” 

Thus does the Marshal deny the fact with as much bold- 
ness and decision as the English commissioners had asserted 
it; and * we cannot but wonder,’ observes the Editor, * how 
so notorious a circumstance, alleged to have taken place osten- 
tatiously in the presence of crowds of people, could within a 
few months after become the subject of doubt, and of official 
statements so directly contradictory of each other.’ 

To such a pitch of exasperation had Charles been wrought 
by the base intrigues of the Queen’s attendants, that it was not 
without difficulty he even consented to receive an embassy on 
the subject of their re-instatement ; and with such jealousy 
was it at last admitted, that he issued three different com- 
mands that the confessor, Father Sancy, whom the ambassador 
had brought with him, should be sent back to France before 
he would receive the mission. Bassompierre appears, from two 
or three difficulties which occurred, to have been a dexterous 
negociator. While he peremptorily refused to send Father 
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Saney back, as no specific ground of complaint had been 
alleged against him, he compromised the business by an 
assurance that his confessor “ should neither act nor speak, 
nor even show himself, either at court or in the city of Lon- 
don, but remain in his own house while he should be there, 
and not leave it before he himself did.” On these conditions, 
an audience was granted. 


‘ Thursday the 15th, on which the Earl of Britswater * came 
with the King’s coaches to fetch me to Hampton Court; then the 
Duke shewed me into a gallery, where the King was waiting for 
me, who gave me a long audience and well disputed. He put 
himself into a great passion +, and I without losing my respect to 
him, replied to him in such wise, that, at last, yielding him some- 
thing, he conceded a great deal to me, I witnessed there an 
instance of great boldness, not to say impudence, of the Duke of 
Boukinkam, which was, that when he saw us the most warmed, he 
ran up suddenly and threw himself between the King and me, 
saying, ‘* I am come to keep the peace between you two.” Upon 
which I took off my hat, and as long as he staid with us I would 
not put it on again, notwithstanding all the intreaties of the King 
and of himself to do so; but when he went I put it on without the 
King’s desiring me. When I had done, and that the Duke could 
speak to me, he asked me why I would not put on my hat while 
he was by, and that I did so, so freely, when he was gone. I 
answered that I had done it to do him honour, because he was not 
covered, and that J should have been, which I could not suffer; 
for which he was much pleased with me, and often mentioned it in 





‘ * Britswater.— John Egerton, Viscount Brackley, created, 
May, 1617, Earl of Bridgewater, son of Lord Chancellor Eger- 
ton. On his being appointed lord-president of the Marches of 
Wales in 1633, Milton enlivened and immortalized the festivities 
with his Masque of Comus, of which the chief characters were 
played by the earl’s children.’ 

‘ + In the Ambassades we find some details of this stormy inter- 
view. * I was treated,” says Bassompierre, “ with great rude- 
ness; and found in the King very little desire to oblige my 
master.” 

* Charles complained of the intrigues and factions of the French 
—their malice in endeavouring to wean the Queen’s affections 
from him, and their insolence in disposing her against the English 
language and nation. The King got at last so warm as to exclaim 
to the ambassador, ‘‘ Why do you not execute your cemmission 
at once, and declare war ?”? Bassompierre’s answer was hrm and 
dignified: “I am not a herald to declare war, but a marshal of 
France, to make it when declared.” These grievances are all ex- 
posed, with the addition of the great one of the penance at 
Tyburn, in the answer of the English commissioners to Bassom- 
pierre’s complaint.’ 
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my praise. But I had also another reason* for doing so, which 
was, that it was no longer an audience, but a private conversation, 
since he had interrupted us, by coming in, as a third, upon us. 
After my last audience was over, the King brought me through 
several galleries to the Queen’s apartments, where he left me, and 
I her, after a long conversation; and I was brought back to Lon- 
don by the same Earl of Britswater,’ 


It is evident, from a subsequent memorandum, that Charles 
knew more of the character and perhaps of the commission 
of this impertinent priest, Sancy, who was clearly fastened on 
the Marshal against his inclination and judgment, than it 
_ be prudent to acknowlege; for the Ambassador says, 
‘¢ I went to see the Stuart, Earl of Pembroc, and Secretary 
Couvai(Conway), and not finding them, I came to the Queen’s, 
where the King came, who fell out with one another, and I af- 
terwards with the Queen on that account, and told her that I 
should next day take leave of the King, and return to France 
without finishing the business, and should tell the King (of 
France), and the Queen, her mother, that it was her fault. 
When I had returned home, Father Sancy, to whom she had 
written about our falling out, came to make it up, but with 
such impertinencies that I got very angry with him.” 

These poutings of the Queen were very frequent at this time, 
but they were mere zr@ amantium ; and the constancy of her 
affection towards Charles, through the long series of his mis- 
fortunes, was truly exemplary. At last, however, things were 
amicably arranged; that is, the Ambassador succeeded in the 
object of his mission, much better he confesses than he ex- 
pected, and ingratiated himself so much as to return loaden 
with gifts: the King himself presenting him with “ four 
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‘ * Another reason. — One cannot but admire the temper, pre- 
sence of mind, and ingenuity which Bassompierre shewed on this 
trifling occasion, which contrast themselves very advantageously 
with the imprudence and insolence of the English favourite, whose 
arrogance to his sovereign was not, however, always so delicately 
reproved. On the eventful day,” says M. D’Israeli, ‘* of D. 
Lambe’s being torn to pieces, the King and Duke being in the 
Spring Gardens, looking at the bowlers, the Duke put on his hat. 
One Wilson, a Scotchman, first kissing the Duke’s hands, snatched 
it off, saying, ‘ Off with your hat before the King.’ Buckingham, 
not apt to restrain his feelings, kicked the Scotchman; but the 
King interfering, said, ‘ Let him alone, George ; he is either mad 
or afool.” ‘No, Sir,’ replied the Scotchman, ‘I am a sober 
man; and, if your majesty would give me leave, I will tell you 
that of this man which many know and none dare speak.” (Cur. 
of Lit. ili, 452.)’ 
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diamonds set in a lozenge, and a great stone at the end.” In 
the last meeting of the council, both parties set to work in 
earnest upon some good means of arrangement, and found 
no great trouble in it,” says Bassompierre, ¢ for they were 
reasonable, and I was moderate in my demands. The greatest 
difficulty was about the re-establishment of the priests, upon 
which, however, we at last agreed.* I gave them afterward 
a magnificent entertainment, and when they were gone I went 
immediately to the Queen to bring her the good news of the 
treaty.” She presented him * with a very fine diamond.” It 
is quite clear that Buckingham, so far from entertaining 
hostile feelings against France az this time, as most historians 
assert, viz. Clarendon, Rapin, and Hume,—the last of whom 
says that, “* determined to engage England in a war with that 
kingdom, he took advantage of some quarrels excited by the 
Queen’s attendants, and persuaded Charles to dismiss at once 
all her French servants, contrary to the articles of the 
marriage-treaty ;” — it is quite clear, we say, from Bassom- 
pierre’s diary, that Buckingham’s influence caused the embassy 
to be at first admitted, though reluctantly, by Charles, and 
to terminate so much to the satisfaction of the Ambassador; 
who says, “I arrived at Dover with an equipage of 400 
persons, who were to cross with me, including 70 priests whom 
I had delivered from prison in England.” ‘The Editor, how- 
ever, gives very good reason for believing that the actual nume 
ber was only 16: for Rymer has preserved the warrant under 
the sign-manual, 27th November, 1626, to release and per- 
mit to go abroad 16 priests, ‘ at the intercession of the Ma- 
reschal de Bassompierre.” ‘The Ambassador was unfortunate 
in his passage across the water ; a storm having come on which 
drove him back to Dover. The Duke of Buckingham, hearing 
of his detention, invited him to Canterbury, and feasted him 
most sumptuously. On the Marshal’s return to Dover, he found 
that his suite had sailed: but such ill luck pursued them, that 





— — 


* In his official account of the success of his embassy, addressed 
to Monsieur d’Herbault, the Marshal says, ‘* Premiérement elle a 
eu, pour ce qui est de sa conscience, le retablissement .!’un Evesque, 
et dix prestres, d’un confesseur, et d’une compagnon, et de dia 
musiciens de sa chapelle ; que Von fera achever celle de Sainct James 
avec le cimitiére, et on luy permet d’en faire bastir une autre dans 
son palais de Sommerset, aux depens du dit Roy, son mary.” It is 
not a little remarkable that, in a document signed Nov. 26. 1626, 
by Lord Conway, one of the secretaries of state, he expressly says 
there were twelve priests, stipulating, gue dans les douze prestres 
qui sont remis, il n’y aura aucun jesuit, n’y pere de loratoire, 
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for five days they could not reach Calais, and ‘‘ were obliged 
to throw my two carriages into the sea, in which there un- 
luckily was more than 40,000 francs worth of clothes which I 
had bought in England to give away. I lost, moreover, 
twenty-nine horses, who died of thirst, during these five days, 
because they had made no provision of fresh water for their 
passage, which in fine weather does not last above three 
hours.” 


What were the causes of the war with France which imme- 
diately succeeded Bassompierre’s mission, or, more correctly 
speaking, which had actually commenced at the time, — for on 
the very day when the 16 priests were liberated, at the inter- 
cession of the Marshal, a commission was issued for the seizure 
and detention of French ships and property, — it is not to our 
present purpose to inquire. It is well observed by the Editor, 
that Buckingham, who had nourished a very perilous passion 
for Anne of Austria, the Queen of France, which was certain] 
not discouraged by the lady herself, could only indulge the 
hope of gratifying it by keeping the two countries on good 
terms, and thus having the opportunity of returning to 
France. On the other hand, when his amorous and romantic 
projects were thwarted, after he had been once dismissed for 
his offensive conduct, and peremptorily informed by Bas- 
sompierre himself that he would not be received at the court 
of France, it is very imaginable that vengeance against the 
jealous husband might whet the sword of war with double 
sharpness. Rapin observes that Buckingham and the other 
ministers plainly saw that an agreement between the King and 
his people would infallibly be followed by their ruin: it was 
their interest, therefore, to keep him at variance with his 
subjects, to whom they were all very odious; and they could not 
do this better than by putting him under the indispensable ne- 
cessity of raising money on the public without the consent of 
Parliament. Be this as it may, the war, which was begun 
without provocation, was carried on without glory. 


We cannot conclude without thanking the Editor for the 
great variety of biographical information which he has com- 
municated in his notes: not a single individual being 
mentioned by Bassompierre, who does not furnish him with 
an opportunity of exhibiting his research in genealogic or in 
historic lore. 
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ART. v Recollections of Japan, comprising a particular Account 

of the Religion, Language, Government, Laws, and Manners of 
the People, with Observations on the Geography, Climate, Popu- 
lation, and Productions of the Country. By Captain Golownin, 
R. N. (Russian Navy), Author of a Narrative of a Three Years’ 
Captivity in Japan. To which are prefixed Chronological De- 
tails of the Rise, Decline, and Renewal of British Commercial 
Intercourse with that Country. 8vo. pp.388. 12s. Boards. 
Colburn. 1819. 


WE should have been better pleased if these reminiscences, 

or the substance of them, had been embodied by Cap- 
tain Golownin in his Narrative, which we lately noticed, in- 
stead of being formed into a subsidiary publication*; since 
the justice of the remarks would then have been more clearly 
discernible, from juxta-position with the causes that excited 
them, than it can be in their present insulated situation. A 
very considerable portion of the present volume, amounting 
to nearly one-fourth, under the title of a General Introduction, 
is also the work of another hand. It professes to contain a 
digested account of British intercourse with the Japanese 
islands, from the earliest visit paid to them by our country- 
men, to the present time: but the compiler, whoever he may 
be, has not performed this portion of his task in a manner that 
merits much commendation. His style is unpolished, and 
singularly deficient in spirit; and the extracts from accounts 
of early voyages are strung together in a very inartificial 
manner, although the quotations themselves amuse by the 
quaintness of their expression, as well as occasionally inform 
by their matter. The writer’s object is stated to have been 
‘ that of comparing Captain Golownin’s Recollections with the 
various extensive details handed down to us from the first Eu- 
ropean intercourse with Japan to the present day: but the 
details given in this introduction are neither ‘ various’ nor 
‘extensive; and, as they relate almost exclusively to trade, 
they could at most elucidate only one branch of the Russian 
voyager’s remarks, and even on this subject would be insuffi- 
cient and defective. If, however, the Editor intends us to 
consider this promise of illustration as redeemed, not in the 
introduction, where it is held out, but in the explanatory and 
digressive notes attached to Captain Golownin’s share of the 
volume, we are most willing to allow that those notes, if not 
altogether ** tanto hiatu digna,” have nevertheless been col- 
lected with considerable industry, and very judiciously selected 
and arranged. On a few occasions, we could have been de- 
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sirous of more regular references to the sources whengp they 
were drawn, but the fault implied by this remark is ‘by no 


means general. 
The first speculation in trade to Japan by the English was 


in the reign of James I., in the year 1611; and a Captain 
Saris conducted the enterprize, from whose account of the 
Japanese the following extract is taken : 


‘On the 7th of August, Captain Saris set off for the Japanese 
court, accompanied by ten Englishmen, but attended by a sufli- 
cient retinue, and proceeded through a populous country, partly 
by boats, and soon arrived at a town called Fuccate, where he 
‘‘ did land and dine there in the towne, the tyde and wind so 
strong against us, as that we could not passe. The towne seemed 
to be as greate as London is within the walls, very well built, and 
even, so as you may see from the one end of the street to the 
other. The place is exceedingly peopled, very civil and courteous, 
only that at our landing, and being here in Fuccate, and so through 
the whole country, whithersoever we came, the boys, children, and 
worser sort of idle people, would gather about and follow after us 
crying, Core, Core, Cocore ware, that is to say, You Coreans with 


Jalse hearts ; wondering, whooping, hollowing, and making such a 


noise about us, that we could scarcely hear one another speak ; 
sometimes throwing stones at us (but that not in many towns), yet 
the clamour and crying after us was every where alike, none re- 
0. them for it. The best advice that I can give those who 

ereafter shall arrive there, is that they pass on without regarding 
those idle rabblements, and in so doing, they shall find their ears 
only troubled with the noise.’’’ — 

‘« As soon as we were settled in our lodgings, in Surunga, I 
sent Master Adams to the court, to let the secretaries understand 
of my coming, and desire of as speedie dispatch as might be; word 
was returned that I was welcome, that I should rest me, and 
within a day or two, 1 should have access to the Emperor. The 
seventh was spent in fitting up of the presents, and providing little 
tables of slit deal of that country, (which smelleth very sweet, ) to 
carrie them uponne according to the custom. 

‘s¢ The eighth I was carried in my palanquin to the castle of 
Surunga, (where the Emperor kept his court,) and was attended. 
with my merchants, and others carrying the presents before me. 
Being entered the castle, I passed three draw-bridges, every of 
which had a corps of guard, and coming up a paire of verie faire 
and large stone staires, I was met by two grave comely men, the 
one of them Codskadonu, the Emperor’s secretarie, the other 
Fuegodono, the admiral, who led me into a faire roome matted, 
where we sat down crosse-legged upon the mats. Anon they led 
me betwixt them into the chamber of presence, where was the 
Emperor’s chaire of state, to which they wished me to do rever- 
ence. It was of cloth of gold, about five feet high, very richly set 
forthe for backe and sides, but had no canopie over head. ‘Then 
they returned back againe to the place where they did sit, _ 
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having stayed about one quarter of an houre word was brought 
that the Emperor was come forth. Then they rose up, and led 
me betwixt them to the doore of the roome where the Emperor 
was, making signes that I should enter in there, but durst not look 
in themselves. The presents sent from our King to the Emperor, 
as also those which (according to the custom of the country) I 
gave unto the Emperor as from myselfe, were placed in the said 
roome, upon the mats very orderly, before the Emperor came into 
it. Coming to the Emperor, according to our English compliments, 
I delivered our King’s letter unto his Majestie, who tooke it in his 
hand, and put it up towards his forehead, and commanded his in- 
terpreter, who sate a good distance from him behind, to will Master 
Adams to tell me, that I was welcome from a wearisome journey, 
that I should take my rest for a day or two, and that his answer 
should be readie for our King. Then he asked me whether I did 
not intend to visit his sonne at Edoo. I answered, I did. The 
Emperor said, that order should be taken to furnish mee with men 
and horses for the journey, and against my return his letters should 
be readie for our King. So taking my leave of the Emperor, and 
coming to the door where I had left the secretarie and the 
admiral, &c.’’’ 


Some commercial privileges were at this time obtained by 
these adventurers for our East-India merchants, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition experienced from the Portuguese and 
Dutch; and a letter was written to James by the Emperor of 
Japan, expressing a wish to facilitate an intercourse of trade, 
and willingness to allow the establishment of a British factory, 
a settlement of which nature was shortly afterward made at 
Firando. — The Editor has stated that, about this period, and 
a few years subsequently, the English adventurers also carried 
on no inconsiderable traffic with the neighbouring islands of 
Loo Choo. We could have wished to see an adequate cor- 
roboration of this assertion; for we were told, if we rightl 
recollect, in Mr. M‘Leod’s account of those islands, that the 
visits of European vessels had been so rare as to make them 
objects of wonder, to such a degree that we can scarcely con- 
ceive that the natives had any traditionary stories current re- 
lative to the frequency of their appearance in earlier times. 

The British trade declined, and the factory was abolished, as 
the Editor represents on the authority of the appendix to Sir 
T. Raffles’s History of Java, about the year 1623, but with- 
out the intervention of any political differences between the 
two nations. When the restoration of the Stuarts had quieted 
our domestic disturbances at home, and allowed men to turn 
their minds once more to the speculations of distant com- 
merce, an attempt was made to revive the trade with Japan, 
in or about the year 1674: but Japan herself had not re- 
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mained without change during this interval; nor without the 
seeds and indeed almost the fruit of her present anti-commer- 
cial policy; and the bigotry, the folly, the pretensions, and the 
political intrigues of the Portuguese missionaries had at 
length brought utter ruin on themselves and their friends. 
After many years of commotions caused by them, and subse- 
quently of persecutions of them, which, we are sorry to say, 
were not unmerited, they had at last been universally expelled 
from the empire ; and those who have contemplated the results 
of Portuguese civilization and religious instruction, on the coasts 
of Africa, will not easily believe that the interests of true re- 
ligion would have been much advanced by the continuance of 
the Jesuits in the isles of eastern Asia. 

We are not very clearly informed how far the spirit of non- 
intercourse with Europeans, which has since influenced the 
government of Japan, criginated in these events, or was only 
increased by them: but the Dutch took advantage of the 
banishment of the Portuguese, and for many years made a 
very profitable market of Japan; though the restrictions and 
degradations to which they submitted seem to have been ex- 
traordinary. Towards the latter end of the 17th century, 
these profits were much diminished; the returns, which about 
the middle of the same century had been in gold and silver, 
being now made to them in copper only; and hence this period 
has been named by them “ the brazen age” of Japanese com- 
merce. 

An attempt was made to revive the English trade, as we 
have stated, in 1674: but it met with so many difficulties 
that it was soon abandoned. It is curious that one of the 
most material was the alliance of Charles II. with a princess 
of Portugal ; a fact causing hostile prepossessions, which were 
carefully fostered by our Dutch rivals. Though the English 
traders were not deficient in perseverance, they were at length 
compelled to depart, and had the following conference on 
that occasion : 


¢ On the 26th of August, preparations were nearly made for 
departure, on which day the chief magistrates and secretaries 
coing on board, a conversation took place which merits peculiar 
notice — “ They asked one question now more than formerly, 
which was, since it was forty-nine years since our being here, 
caused, as I had told them, by the civil wars, which we had nigh 
for twenty years, and twice wars with the Dutch, and in all that 
time having trade with Bantam, why we did not come for Japan, 
as well as for Bantam ? I answered, that the trade between Eng- 
land and Bantam was chiefly continued for pepper, which was 
bought yearly, with what was sent out of England, and returns 
made 
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made immediately, which could be done with a small stock ; but the 
trade for Japan could not be carried on from England directly, but 
required a settlement in several places in India, as Tonquin, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Tywan, which several factories required a stock 
of twenty tun of gold, which our honourable employers had re- 
solved to set apart, to furnish the trade with such commodities as 
were proper for this market, which being so considerable a sum, 
(besides the employment of many ships, ) it Was no small matter to 
resolve upon so great an adventure, which required time, and 
peace, and other matters for their encouragement; which, until 
now, they had not found convenient: and these I supposed were 
the reasons inducing our company now to prosecute this voyage: 
they seemed contented with this answer. After, they told me, 
the wind being come fair, and they having furnished us with what 
we requested for our maintenance of life, and for the carrying on 
our voyage to Bantam, which was according to the Japan courtesy, 
we must be gone from hence the next day. We should have our 
boats sent us, and all our ammunition, and we must depart peace- 
ably without shooting off any guns in the jurisdiction of the Japan 
Emperor, which I promised I would perform. I asked whether 
we might wear our colours? They said, that we might wear any 
colours that had no cross in them, our cross being offensive to 
them, for being nigh the Portugal cross. Then asking whether 
we might return after the death of our Queen? ‘They answered, that 
possibly we might, if the Dutch and several Chinese did satisfy 
the Emperor that we were not in amity with Portugal ; but he 
could not assure us we should have admission, our surest way was 
not to come; for the Emperor’s commands (according to the 
Japanese saying) were like unto sweat that goeth out of a man’s 
body and hands, which never returneth in again: the Emperor's 
commands admit of no alteration.” 


The efforts to form a commercial intercourse with Japan 
have since been few and desultory. The Dutch trade sank 
from its * brazen age” into something worse, 


—-—- © cus non invenit ipsa 
Nomen, et a nullo posuit natura metallo ;” 


and, during the latter part of the last century, we have seldom 
read the name ef Japan, unless on our engraved atlas. 

The growing power of Russia on its north-eastern frontier 
naturally attracted the attention of that government to an 
empire situated in seas in which they are endeavouring to 
push their commerce: but the Russian embassy in 1805, de- 
tailed by Langsdorff and Krusenstern *, may be deemed as 
complete a failure as that of Lord Amherst in China; and 
Captain Golownin’s narrative proves that Russia has as yet 
effected no farther progress towards any commercial inter- 
course. With regard to the British, one more attempt was 





* See Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 240.3 Ixxvil. p. 113. 124. 275. 
made 
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made when England had taken Batavia towards the close of 
the late war, which is detailed in the appendix to Sir T. Raf- 
fles’s work on Java.* The returns yielded a balance in favour 
of the voyage: but whether they were sufficient to encourage 
the merchants in prosecuting the undertaking farther, we are 
unable to judge. ‘The present Editor labours in his intro- 
duction, though with no great weight of argument, ‘to prove 
the important results which we might derive from a renewal 
of this commerce. If conducted only on the scale according 
to which the Dutch in later times have carried it on, it could 
at most be a matter of very little national interest: but if 
founded on the more extensive and liberal views of commerce 
which now prevail in this country, it would, in the opinion 
of Sir 'T. Raffles, ultimately secure more than adequate re- 
turns. Those only, whose statistical knowlege embraces this 
portion of our globe, can be adequate to argue this point: 
but there is one fact which must strike more superficial ob- 
servers, that the commerce of Japan cannot increase in any 
great degree without a concomitant change in the political 
system of that country. It is highly probable, indeed, that 
intercourse with Europeans might eventually produce such a 
change of policy, although it never yet has had that effect in 
China: but, if the existing institutions of Japan continue, 
they will probably uphold the present habits and manners of 
the people; and these habits will be a more effectual bar to 
the general use of our manufactures, than all the edicts of 
Bonaparte and his servant-kings. Let it not be imagined 
that we argue against the local knowlege and commercial 
accuracy of such a man as Sir T. Raffles; who possibly looks, 
as we do, to the increase of commerce as an ultimate event, to 
be produced by more intermediate causes than the cargoes of 
one or of twenty ships. How far the present habits of the 
Japanese are adapted to our views will appear in some parts of 
Captain Golownin’s Recollections, to which we now turn our 
undivided attention. 

Captain G. has arranged his remarks under the following 
heads : : 

‘1, Geographical Situation, Climate, and Extent. 
2. Origin of the Japanese Nation. 
. Religion and Religious Customs. 
4. National Character, Civilization, and Language. 
. Government of the Empire. 

6. Laws and Customs. 

7. Productions of the Country; Trade and Commerce. 

8. Population and Military Force ; and lastly, 

9 People who pay Tribute to the “Japanese, and Colonies.’ 
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Of these topics, we propose to notice some cursorily, and 
others at greater length. 

From the first two chapters we collect, among other matter, 
that the climate of Japan is far inferior to that of countries in 
the same latitude in Europe; and that the extremes are great, 
the cold being frequently at 15 degrees of Reaumur, and the 
summer heat intolerable. Many of the influencing causes are 
obvious ; such as the continual and dense sea-fogs so prevalent 
in the neighbouring ocean, and the height of the mountains 
in some of the islands, which are constantly cloud-capped. It 
may also be observed that the arctic ice descends in unbro- 
ken masses to much lower latitudes in the Kamschatka seas, 
than in those to the north of our part of the globe. The 
Japanese, like all other people, have their fabulous history, 
founded on vanity and superstition: although, as far as Cap- 
tain Golownin’s information extends, they do not appear to 
Jay claim to an antiquity so much at variance with the records 
of the creation as many other Oriental nations. They have 
enough, however, in their mythology to flatter their national 
feelings : their island is deemed the first created land; and 
their account of its origin is not very dissimilar to the Pindaric 
description of the island of Rhodes, springing from the sea. 


TeAgula- 
cay de Aoyav xopusas 

"Ey dAabelia meloioas. 
Baase psy && ddos tyeus 
Naoocst — x. 1. A. 





and as Niphon, the name of the most considerable island, is 
derived, according to the note of the Editor, from Nz, signi- 
fying fire, or the sun par excellence, and Pon, basis or found- 
ation, we may extend our quotation to the succeeding lines 
of the lyric poet: 





eyes TE by Om 
Eerav 6 yevebrsos axlivwy malrp, 
Tlip mvedviay dpyos txmuy. 
Pindar. Olymp. vViis 124—130. 
The Japanese suppose, also, that they were the first people 
created, and created with a decided superiority over the rest 
of the human race. These fables, the author says, are de- 
servedly ridiculed by their best informed citizens: but, as they 
are universally current with all others, Portuguese Christianity 
could have had no greateffect in the extirpation of superstitious 
errors. The real extraction of this people is a matter of doubt. 
They appear, we are led to understand, to be of the same 
race 
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race as the inhabitants of the Kurile islands; but so consider- 
able a difference is manifest between them and the Chinese, 
that the Editor, in his notes, prefers a Tartar to a Chinese 
parentage. Many of the religious rites, however, are clearly 
of Hindoo extraction, or from the same source from which 
Brahminical rites first issued. ‘They pretend to have authentic 
records from six centuries before Christ, which is really a very 
moderate leap for the national history of an Oriental people. 

Chapter III. professes to discuss * National Character, 
Civilization, and Language.’ Marco Polo* is said by the 
Editor, and we believe on good authority, to be the first 
writer who has made specific mention of Japan, under the 
name of Zipangu. He did not visit it personally, but derived 
his information from the Chinese, and adorned his description 
with accounts of splendor exceeding all that Leo Africanus 
ever attributed to his cities on the Niger. We believe that 
the date of the first Portuguese discovery of it is not ascer- 
tained to an exact year, but it was between 1533 and 1543. 
The celebrated Jesuit, Francis Xavier, was one of the early 
missionaries on this island, where the success of conversion is 
said to have been more rapid than on any other station; and 
there is much reason for supposing that such was the case. 
The circumstances which led to the long persecution of the 
Christian converts, and the final expulsion of the Portuguese, 
are stated but loosely by Captain Golownin ; and the Editor 
has not availed himself of all the resources to which he might 
have applied, in order to render these events more perspicuous. 
The latter repeats the scandal against the Dutch that, when 
all Christians were expelled, they assured the Japanese * that 
they were no Christians, but only Dutchmen.” It can scarcely 
be doubted that some duplicity was exercised on this occasion; 
but Kampfer attempts to extenuate their conduct, and to 
defend them against such interpretations of their words. 

This apostacy from Christianity, or rather from the Catho- 
licism of the Jesuits, has rendered it difficult to derive any 
accurate picture of the character of the natives from more 
early writers. While the work of conversion went on pros- 
perously, no praises could be too lavish for their moral or 
intellectual, excellence : but, when the plots of the missionaries 
had recoiled on their own heads, the * perfidia plusquam Pu- 
nica” was alleged by nearly the same persons to be the main 
characteristic of Japanese character. Captain Golownin con- 
sidered the people to be sensible, ingenious, compassionate, 








* Mr. Marsden’s new translation of the travels of this Venetian 
is now before us, and we intend shortly to make a report of it. 
and 
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and honest: but, in the opposite scale, he places incontinence, 
which among them seems to exceed that of any other people 
as a national failing; and also their timidity. With respect 
to this latter deficiency, he draws some distinctions so finely 
in his definition of what constitutes a defect in national cou- 
rage, that to us he has become nearly unintelligible. 


‘ The Japanese are deficient in only one quality, which we 
reckon among the virtues, namely, bravery or courage. If the 
Japanese are timid, this is merely in consequence of the peaceful 
character of their government, or of the long repose which the 
nation has enjoyed, or rather of their being unaccustomed to shed 
blood; but that the whole people are by nature timid is what J 
can by no means allow, whether I may be right or wrong. Are 
there not nations, now sunk in the profoundest torpor, whose 
ancestors were the terror of the world a few centuries back? In 
my own country a whole village often flies into the woods from a 
single robber and his brace of pistols, and the same peasants af- 
terwards mount batteries, and storm fortresses which were con- 
sidered as impregnable. Does the uniform alone make the hero ? 
Is it not rather the innate spirit of bravery? The Japanese, 
therefore, cannot be said to be naturally cowards.’ 


If this see-saw passage has any real meaning, it seems to 
argue that no faculty or habit is natural but such as is here- 
ditary ; and also that a man cannot individually be timid, who, 
when numerically supported, gains confidence. ‘These are 
positions which it would be idle to refute. 


‘ In respect to the degree of knowledge to be found in the 
people, the Japanese, comparing one nation with another, are the 
most enlightened people in the world. Every Japanese is able to 
read and write, and knows the laws of his country, which are 
seldom changed, and the most important of which are publicly 
exposed on large tables in the towns and villages, in the public 
squares and other places. In agriculture, horticulture, the fishery, 
the chace, the manufacture of silk and woollen stuffs, of porce- 
lain, and varnished goods, and in the polishing of metals, they 
are not at all inferior to the Europeans ; they are well acquainted 
with the art of mining, and understand how to make several works 
in metal.* In the arts of cabinet-making and turnery they are 

perfect 


ne 





‘ * It may be difficult to separate the original Japanese know- 
ledge from that acquired by intercourse with Europeans, which, in 
the early stage of our acquaintance with them, was under few 
restrictions. Ths, for instance, it is perhaps scarcely possible to 
say, whether they possess the knowledge of gun-powder from 
the first Portuguese discoverers, or derived it from China, where 
it is said to have been used long before its discovery in Europe in 
1340. Telescopes also are described by Thunberg as in frequent 

use ; 
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perfect masters: they are, besides, admirably skilled in the manu- 
facture of all articles belonging to domestic economy. What 
‘knowledge can be more useful to the common people? The arts 
and sciences, indeed, have attained a higher degree of elevation 
among us; we have men who prescribe their orbits to the heavenly 
bodies, the Japanese have not; but on the other hand, for one 
such we have thousands who are unacquainted with every element 
of knowledge. We possess in Europe great mathematicians, as- 
tronomers, chemists, physicians, &c. such as we must not look for 
in Japan, though these sciences are not unknown there, as I have 
already had occasion to mention in my narrative; but those 
learned men do not make a nation, and, generally speaking, the 
Japanese have more correct ideas than the lower classes in 
Europe — I will mention an example. A common soldier, who 
was one of our guard, one day took a tea-cup, pointed to it, and 
asked me if I knew that our earth was round, and that Europe 
and Japan lay in such a situation in respect to each other? (point- 
ing out, at the same time, the respective situations of both upon the 
globe pretty accurately upon the cup.)* Several other soldiers 
shewed us geometrical figures, and inquired whether these me- 
thods of measuring and dividing the earth were known to us. 
Every Japanese is acquainted with the medicinal virtues of the 
various herbs which grow in that climate, and almost every one 
carries about him the most usual medicines, such as laxatives, 
emetics, &c. which he immediately uses in case of need. The 
Japanese have, however, in common with other nations, the ab- 





use; but with us these were unknown until about 1600. It is pro- 
bable, however, that these are strictly an European invention ; 
as the Portuguese writers, in describing the early voyages, offer 
not an hint respecting them. 

‘ Early writers assert that the Japanese cultivated no science, 
purely speculative, except religion, in which and in controversy 
their clergy were unceasingly employed: but as to metaphysics, 
mathematics, or even natural philosophy, they knew scarcely any 
thing respecting them. In short they knew little of astronomy : 
their architecture was without taste, skill, or order; their epochs, 
their rudiments of chronology, the manner of dividing time and of 
reckoning their years, even now are far from giving a high idea of 
their knowledge of combination and of calculation. Some idea 
of the uncertainty even of their daily calculations may be drawn 
from the fact, that the number of hours, from sunrise to sunset, is 
always the same ; so that the hour consequently varies in length at 
different times of the year. — Eb.’ 

¢* When Xavier first visited them, they were as he deseribes, 
ignorant that the world is round, “ ignorant of the sun’s motion,” 
(the sainted jesuit manifesting therein a little of his own igno- 
rance) ‘* of the causes of comets,-of the planets, of hail, and 
similar things,” which, however, they were very anxious to be ac- 
quainted with from the holy father’s lectures. — Ep.’ ‘ 
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surd, and often injurious, prejudice of curing themselves by 
sympathy, as I have mentioned once before in my narrative.’ 


Omitting the other remarks on national and individual 
character, we pass to the chapter on religion, and religious 
customs. 

Japanese toleration is apparently extended to every class of 
religious worship except Christianity; and the country presents 
the singular spectacle of a nation not divided into different 
sects, all comprehended under one general denomination, but 
into different religions, of which collectively the only generic 
name would be Paganism. We cannot but suspect, however, 
that the observations of those who have visited Japan, or 
written concerning it, have been insufficient to ascertain the 
real truth relative to this subject. We are always suspicious 
of an absolute anomaly in human institutions, when the testi- 
mony which supports it is of necessity very fallible; and the 
anomaly would be the greater in a nation which has undoubt- 
edly preserved its unity without any great accession, or. dimin- 
ution, during a vast succession of ages. Captain Golownin 
speaks of four chief religions independent of each other, and 
classes the subordinate sects under them: but other writers 
have made the genera more numerous. The first is the more 
antient religion, but not the most prevalent. 


‘ s. The most ancient religion in Japan, which is followed b 
the aboriginal inhabitants of this kingdom; at present, indeed, dis- 
figured in many particulars, and no longer the prevailing religion 
of the people ; but deserving the first place on account of its an- 
tiquity.* The adherents of this religion believe that they have a 


pre- 

‘¢ * Of this ancient religion, the Jesuits assert that no trace 
whatever can be found in China: but in Japan it still existed 
entire two centuries ago, notwithstanding the great progress made 
by the disciples of Confucius, and the different sects whose prin- 
ciples were introduced from Hindostan and the oriental Archipe- 
lago; and, as no trace of the ancient religion of China can be found 
amongst them, it is thence inferred that they owe no part of their 
first peopling to the Chinese, otherwise some vestiges must have 
remained, 

‘ But there must be a religion older than this, (unless we 
believe it a debased remnant of Christianity,) if we are to believe 
Possevin and Bayle, who assert, upon authority which to them 
appeared conclusive, that one of the sects in Japan teaches, or 
rather taught, that there is a sole principle of all things, clear, 
luminous, incapable of augmentation or diminution, wise, without 
figure or limits, sovereignly perfect ; and yet, strange to tell, des- 
titute of reason and intelligence, without activity, and as tranquil 
as a man whose attention is fixed upon any particular subject, with- 
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preference before the others, because they adore the ancient pe- 
culiar divinities called Kami; that is, the immortal spirits, or 
children of the highest being, who are very numerous. They also 
adore and pray to saints, who have distinguished themselves by a 
life agreeable to heaven, uncommon piety, and zeal for religion. 
They build temples to them, and call them Chadotschi. It is pro- 
bable that they have not all obtained this honour by their way of 
life, and their piety ; there are saints among them, as the Japanese 
themselves assured us, who obtained the reputation of sanctity by 
the intrigues of the clergy for their own advantage. The spiritual 
emperor is the head and high-priest of this religion: he is the 
judge of the life of men upon earth, and determines those who are 
to be received among the number of the saints.’ — 

‘ 2. The religion derived from the Bramins, transplanted from 
India to Japan.— In Japan it also teaches the transmigration of 
souls, or that the souls of men and animals are beings of the same 
kind, which inhabit sometimes the bodies of men and sometimes 
those of animals. It therefore forbids them to kill any thing that 
has life. Besides, this religion very strictly forbids theft, adultery, 
lies, and drunkenness. These commandments are truly good and 
wholesome, but all the other rules in respect to abstinence and 
way of life, which the adherents of this faith must observe, are 





out thinking of any other. This principle they believe to be in all 
created beings, and to communicate to them their essence; and 
into this principle they suppose mankind to dissolve and to return 
after death. 

‘ Though they believe their gods immortal, yet they do not 
consider them as existing from all eternity; but say, that in the 
first motion of chaos, which with them is the principle of all things, 
the gods were produced by their own invisible power. They sup- 
pose all the gods to have appeared at the same moment of time; 
but they speak also of a succession of celestial spirits, of beings 
purely spiritual, whom they assert to have been the governors of 
Japan during a long course of ages. To the earliest of these ce- 
lestial governors they give metaphorical names; and they have 
confused traditions of one having a son who formed a dynasty half 

ods and half men, from whom the present Japanese are sprung. 

‘ The believers in this ancient religion, or sect of Camis, reckon 
seven celestial spirits, and fifty-five gods whe seem to be the deified 
emperors of the first and second dynasties ; to whom are added a 
few of the earliest monarchs of the true historical era. But it has 
been said, that the Japanese are ignorant of metaphysics, a fact 
which seems corroborated by the faith of the religion, wherein the 
celestial spirits partake much of material form and quality. It is 
also their opinion that, at the commencement of all‘things, chaos 
floated in like manner as fish swim about in water for their plea- 
sure. From this chaos something came which resembled a thorn, 
and which was susceptible of motion and transformation. This 
thing became a soul and spirit, from whence proceeded the other 
spirits, — Ep,’ 
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so absurd, burdensome, and difficult to be followed, that there 
are probably few people who are pious, and at the same time strong 
enough to perform even the half of what this religion commands, 
On this account there are more bad people, as well among the 
clergy as among the laymen in this religion, than in any other in 
Japan. 

t 3. The religion of the Chinese, as it is called in Japan, or the 
doctrine of Confucius, which is highly esteemed by the Japanese. — 
The greater part of the Japanese men of learning and philosophers 
follow this doctrine. 

‘ 4. The adoration of the heavenly bodies. — They consider the 
sun as the highest divinity, then follow the moon and stars. Al- 
most every constellation forms a separate divinity: these divinities 
contend with each other and make peace: form alliances by mar- 
riage : seek to outwit and to injure each other ; in short, accordin 
to the belief of the Japanese, they have all human weaknesses, an 
live like men, only with the difference that they are immortal, and 
assume any shape they please. ‘This religion gave origin to a sect 
who adore fire, and consider it as a divinity derived from the sun.’ 


Captain G., however, confesses that the Japanese an- 
swered all questions on religious subjects very unwillingly, and 
often pretended not to understand the inquiries, or gave un- 
satisfactory and unintelligible replies. 

In his chapter on the government of the empire, the author 
has thrown some light on the apparent singularity of a regime 
admitting two sovereigns, the one spiritual and the other tem- 
poral; and he condemns the vague manner in which they have 
both been called by the same name, Emperors, by Europeans ; 
the temporal sovereign being in fact the only person to whom 
that title is suitably applied. ‘There are, nevertheless, a tem- 
poral power and an ecclesiastical power, nominally independ- 
ent of each other in the exercise of their functions, but the 
latter being virtually subservient to the former. Every reader 
will acknowlege some analogy to this system in the history of 
the Romish papacy, where the legate at the court of temporal 
sovereigns has often exercised more real domination than a 
Japanese Kin-Jtey. 

The dignity of both these Emperors, to use a faulty but 
conventional name for them, is inherited by the eldest of their 
male descendants. ‘The spiritual is by far the more antient 
potentate, and appears originally to have exercised the double 
office, but to have been shorn of one-half of its beams by the suc- 
cessful insurrection of military chiefs ; who, it is conceived, have 
not enjoyed hereditary sway much more than two centuries, 
The power of the spiritual ruler is said to extend over all the 
priests of every sect in Japan; although in the same sentence 
it is asserted of him that he is the head of a religion which is 
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professed only by one portion, and not by any means the 
largest, of the population. We confess it does seem to us 
that this fact offers some grounds for the belief, that a closer 
connection subsists between these different Pagan modes of 
worship than writers have usually allowed: or it appears very 
extraordinary that his spiritual highness should be so very 
unlike all persons who have exercised similar authority, as 
never to have attempted to produce uniformity by the “ altima 
ratio regum,” or some other means. 

The arrangement of the executive government looks well 
on paper : but how far it realizes its theoretic dispositions can 
scarcely be known by visitors in a state of captivity. 

Chapter VI., on Laws and Manners, opens a wide field, on 
the verges only of which have we time to tread, without the 
intention of proceeding farther. Presuming on a fair degree 
of accuracy in Captain Golownin’s relations, we must admit 
that his perseverance in inquiry, under circumstances most 
unfavourable to investigation, has been as laudable as_his 
researches seem generally to have been well directed. 

The division of the population is thus given: — ‘1. Damjo, 
or reigning Princes; 2. Chadamodo, or Nobility; 3. Bonzes, 
or Priests; 4. Soldiers; 5. Merchants; 6. Mechanics; 7. 
Peasants and Labourers; 8. Slaves.’ The Editor has at- 
tempted to trace resemblances between the nobility of Japan 
and our own old feudal barons, with much ingenuity. Respect- 
ing their residences, he gives us this note: 


‘ The castles, or residences of the princes and powerful nobles, © 


are situated upon the banks of rivers or upon lofty eminences, and 
as with us, occupy a large extent of ground. Most of them have 
three enclosures, each with its fosse, and a wall either of earth or 
stone, with a gate well fortified. The lord lodges in the centre in 
a square white tower of three stories, with a small roof in form of 
a crown or garland. In the second enclosure are lodged the prin- 
cipal officers of the household ; whilst the outer one is occupied by 
soldiery, the domestics, and other persons of similar rank. The 
empty spaces are either cultivated as gardens or sown with rice. 
The white walls, the bastions and gates surmounted by turrets, 
and the central tower, covered with paint and varnish, of which 
there is always a profusion, present a very fine appearance at a 
little distance : and the fortifications, though not very strong, are 
yet sufficient for a country where cannon are scarcely inuse. By 
a law of the Empire, the proprietors are obliged to keep their 
castles in good repair; but if any part falls down, they are not 
permitted to rebuild them without an express permission from the 
Emperor; a permission seldom given, the policy for the last cen- 
tury not allowing any new ones to be erected.’ 
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In speaking of ecclesiastics, we regret to see Captain Go- 
lownin descending to the trite and vulgar sneer against the 
clerical profession in Christian countries, of the reformed as 
well as the Catholic church. ‘The ecclesiastics of all nations, 
he says, ‘ enjoy idleness and luxury at the expence of others.’ 
This naval Captain must know little of the laborious and 
scantily provided clergy in the northern nations that border on 
his own, if he could make such a remark; and no man, who has 
observed the painful anxiety and the rigid economy exercised 
by our own parochial clergy, in at least one-half of England, 
in order to enable them to rear and educate their offspring, 
would be willing to predicate of them generally that they were 
a luxurious race. — The whole number of classes, into which 
the population of Japan is divided, consists of eight ; of which 
two gradations of nobility precede the ecclesiastics, who form 
the third, and are succeeded by the military profession. The 
fifth class is that of the merchants, an extensive and rich set, 
but held in no honour.* The sixth comprehends artists 
and mechanics, between whom no line of distinction prevails 
in Japan, so that the sculptor and the mason appear to be in 
the same degree of respect. ‘This may be the case as far as 
instituted distinctions are concerned: but surely the empire is 
supplied with too many of the embellishments of life, to allow 
us to suppose that these classes have as much of practical 
effect as of nominal discrimination. — The seventh and last 
free class consists of peasants and labourers, including all who 
work for hire. The Editor quotes from some author that the 
profession of tanners is held in the lowest estimation of all; 
since, besides skinning dead cattle, they serve the office of 
hangmen, and are not permitted to mix with other society, 
but confined to small spots in the vicinity of places of execu- 
tion. ‘This representation, however, would not contradict Cap- 
tain G. ; for these persons could not be sufficiently numerous 
to be ranked as a distinct body in the classification, although 
they may be regarded as a more degraded portion of the lowest 
class of all. — The slaves come last: a race descended from 
prisoners taken in times when foreign war was less unusual ; 


‘* The merchants have a religion of their own, and worship three 
gods. The first is represented as seated upon a globe made of rice, 
with a hammer in his hand; and they believe that whenever he 
strikes with his hammer, every thing comes forth of which the 
may have any need. The second they worship only at the com- 
mencement of the year, expecting from him complete success in 
all their speculations. The third is seated with a most capacious 
belly ; and from him they expect health, riches, and children.x— 
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from China, Corea, &c.; and from children sold by their pa- 
rents who have been unable to bringthem up. Whether their 
slavery is entailed on their posterity is a matter of uncertainty; 
and we have no information as to the practice or neglect of 
manumission, either by purchase or favour: nor respecting 
the power of the slave to become a possessor of property. 
Neither are we told what impediments exist in the elevation of 
an individual from a lower to a superior order of society ; 
or whether such an occurrence ever takes place. ‘The general 
character of the laws is thus detailed : 


‘The Japanese compare their laws with an adamantine pillar, 
which neither climate, storms, nor time can destroy, or even shake. 
The government is well aware of the defects of their laws, the 
principal of which is the severity of their punishments; but it is 
afraid of remedying them at once, lest the people should thereby 
be led to despise the ancient laws, and grow accustomed to inno- 
vations. ‘The inclination of the people, to exchange ancient laws 
and manners for new ones, may, in the opinion of the Japanese 
government, prove ruinous to the empire, by causing revolutions 
in its political situation, the consequences of which might be civil 
war, and conquest by a foreign power ; but that the people may 
not suffer by the great rigour of the laws, the ingenious policy of 
the government finds means to temper it, without impairing the 
force or the sacredness of the law.* Thus, for example, the Ja- 
panese criminal laws prescribe the use of torture, to compel the 
criminal to confess, when he obstinately denies it ; but the judges 
hardly ever make use of this tyrannical expedient; nay, they are 
even commanded to induce the accused, by exhortations, volun- 
tarily to confess his guilt, or to find out the truth by stratagem. 
If neither succeeds, and there is still a doubt respecting the 
crime, they must endeavour to find out reasons to justify the ac- 
cused. The Japanese, therefore, use torture only when a criminal, 
who is already convicted, will not confess, ‘The Japanese proceed 
with the same humanity, in cases where a trifling fault is to be 
visited with a severe punishment; the judges then endeavour to 
find out reasons to lesson the crime in the eye of the law, or by 
suppressing some circumstances to make the fault insignificant, 





‘* Tt is a curious fact that they have no books on jurisprudence; 
yet their orders and constitutions of society, which are not very 
extensive, are well drawn up and observed with great punctuality, 
since the slightest disobedience is severely punished, and without 
any appeal where there is a breach of the Emperor’s ordonnances, 
or of the imperial laws. The princes and.grandees are said to be 
exempt from this extreme severity, being geierally sentenced to 
temporary banishment for petty malversations ; but, if guilty of 
capital offences, they are condemned to death by ripping their 
bellies open, and all their famihes must perish with them, unless 
there is a special arret of the Emperor.’ 
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and wholly justify the accuser. In the account of our flight from 
prison our readers find, in the conduct of the Japanese to our 
guards, a confirmation of what I have been saying.’ 


Who does not trace in this extract, or in one part of it at 
least, a strong analogy to the state of our own penal code? 

Patience, mildness, and habitual politeness appear to be 
the strongest characteristics of the manners of the Japanese. 
The Jesuits, the writers of the Ambassades Mémorables of the 
Dutch, Thinberg, and other authors cited by the Editor, 
seem all to concur in this view of them. Indeed, the coin- 
cidence of all the accounts relative to the Japanese, generally, 
is remarkable, if we consider the circumstances under which 
most observations have been made. 

We close our report by exhibiting the light in which these 
people regard their restrictive and exclusive policy. 


‘ We blamed their policy in avoiding all intercourse with other 
nations, and represented to them the advantages which the nations 
of Europe derived from their reciprocal connections; such as, 
profiting by the inventions and discoveries made in other coun- 
tries ; the exchange of their productions, by which industry and 
activity are promoted; whilst the inhabitants of Europe enjoy 
many pleasures and comforts, of which they would be deprived, if 
the European sovereigns, like those of Japan, should abolish all 
intercourse with other countries; in short, we advanced to the 
praise of our system, and to the disadvantage of that of Japan, 
whatever occurred to us, from what we had read and heard. The 
Japanese listened to us with attention; praised the judicious con- 
duct of the European governments, and seemed to be led by our 
arguments to be entirely of our opinion. But by degrees they 
turned the conversation upon war, and asked us, “ How it hap- 
pened that in Europe five years never passed without war; and 
why, when two nations quarrelled, many others took part in the 
dispute, and thus made the war general?” We replied, that near 
neighbourhood and continued intercourse often gave rise to dis- 
putes, which cannot always be amicably settled ; particularly when 
interest or pride are concerned: but when one nation obtains too 
great a preponderance over another, the rest, fearing that it may 
also become formidable to them, join the weaker against the more 
powerful, which, on its side, also seeks allies. The Japanese 
praised the wisdom of the European governments, and asked how 
many states there were in Europe ? After we had mentioned them 
all by name, they observed, that ‘if Japan and China entered 
into closer connection with the European powers, and imitated 
their political system, there might be more frequent wars and 
more blood spilt.” — “ That might very well happen,” answered 
we. “If that is the case,” replied they, ‘ it will, perhaps, be more 
advisable, for the lessening of human misery, that Japan should 
abide by its old maxims, and not engage in connections and treaties 
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with Europe, of the use of which you try to convince us.” I 
confess I was not able to give a satisfactory answer to this unex- 
pected objection ; and was forced to say, that my ignorance of the 
Japanese Janguage hindered me from proving the truth of our as- 
sertions. But had I been a Japanese orator, I should probably 
have found some difficulty in refuting this argument.’ 


In an appendix, the Editor has published a statement of 
the voyages of Chwostoff and Dawidoff, to which a frequent 


reference was made in the two volumes on Captain Golownin’s 
captivity. 





Art. VI. Greenland, and other Poems. By James Montgomery. 
8vo. pp. 250. 108-6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 


T= first and longest poem in this collection is confessedly 

incomplete; and we regret to be compelled to add that, 
in our judgment, it is tediously descriptive and uninterest- 
ingly episodical. The missionaries, who first Moravianized 
the dark regions of Greenland, are introduced to our ac- 
quaintance very poetically in the first canto, and then withdrawn 
from our sight (with a very short intervening glimpse) until the 
third canto; the whole intermediate space being occupied by 
volcanic mountains, geysers, or boiling fountains, ice-bergs, 
and ice-blinks, and all the horrible paraphernalia of a polar 
expedition. These objects are very scientifically, and indeed 
with much animation, described by Mr. Montgomery: but 
his poem is a crowded panorama of the curiosities of the 
northern seas. ‘The historical part, besides, is so very inarti- 
ficially managed, and is such a mere versification of Crantz and 
other authorities, that we cannot consider it as adding much 
life or variety to the long succession of protracted descrip- 
tions: the poem, in its present state at least, has no ap- 
parent unity of design, nothing to connect its parts; and the 
heroes themselves rest on bare piety, without colour or discri- 
mination in the character of the pious individuals to recom~ 
mend them to the reader’s interest. 

We grieve to give so very unfavourable an account of the 
work of a writer for whom we have much respect. Both 
the sentiments and the style of Mr. Montgomery raise him 
very much above the herd of vulgar poets: but the present 
work, besides the faults which we have already enumerated 
with so much severity of justice, manifests a laxity and a pro- 
lixity of versification which tire and offend the ear of taste. 
Still, with all these drawbacks, the poem has several noble 


passages, and the opening is particularly finished and effec- 
tive, Let our readers judge: 
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‘ Canto I, 


¢ The three first Moravian Missionaries are represented as on their 
Voyage to Greenland, in the year 1733.— Sketch of the descent, 
establishment, persecutions, extinction and revival of the Church of 
the United Brethren from the tenth to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. — The origin of their Missions to the West 
Indies and to Greenland. * 


‘ The moon is watching in the sky ; the stars 
Are swiftly wheeling on their golden cars ; 
Ocean, outstretcht with infinite expanse, 
Serenely slumbers in a glorious trance ; 
The tide, o’er which no troubling spirits breathe, 
Reflects a cloudless firmament beneath ; 
Where, poised as in the centre of a sphere, 
A ship above and ship below appear ; 
A double image, pictured on the deep, 
The vessel o’er its shadow seems to sleep ; 
Yet, like the host of heaven, that never rest, 
With evanescent motion to the west, 
The pageant glides through loneliness and night, 
And leaves behind a rippling wake of light. 

‘ Hark! through the calm and silence of the scene, 
Slow, solemn, sweet, with many a pause between, 
Celestial music swells along the air ! 

— No;—’tis the evening hymn of praise and prayer 
From yonder deck; where, on the stern retired, 
Three humble voyagers, with looks inspired, 

And hearts enkindled with a holier flame 

Than ever lit to empire or to fame, 

Devoutly stand : — their choral accents rise 

On wings of harmony beyond the skies ; 

And ’midst the songs, that Seraph-Minstrels sing, 
Day without night, to their immortal King, 

These simple strains, — which erst Bohemian hills 
Echoed to pathless woods and desert rills ; 

Now heard from Shetland’s azure bound, — are known 
In heaven; and He, who sits upon the throne 

In human form, with mediatorial power, 
Remembers Calvary, and hails the hour, 

When, by th’ Almighty Father’s high decree, 

The utmost north to Him shall bow the knee, 

And, won by love, an untamed rebel-race 

Kiss the victorious Sceptre of His grace.’ 


Even in this passage, especially towards its end, we think 
that examples may be found of the, loose sort of rambling 
prose in rhyme which abounds in the professed poetry of our 
contemporaries. 


a 





* The contents of the first canto, as here given, will justify our 
censure of the plan, 
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In the retrospect of triumphant Protestants, martyrs to 
their undaunted faith, we have much spirited writing: but it 
is disfigured, like the preceding extract, with the novel free- 
dom of long paragraphs of rhyme, consisting of an uncon- 
scionable series of over-lapping lines, and seemingly frightened 
at a period. When it is said of, Ziska that he 


‘ Deposed his arms and trophies in the dust, 
Wept like a babe, and placed in God his trust,’ 


we are told a very unnecessary fact in the last member of 
the sentence; considering that the whole story of this reli- 
gious hero proceeds on the supposition of his confidence in 
Heaven. As a specimen of the prosaic sort of detail with 
which the volume too largely abounds, yet interspersed with 
more poetical lines, we select the following : 


‘ Thus Greenland (so that arctic world they named) 
Was planted, and to utmost Calpe famed 
For wealth exhaustless, which her seas could boast, 
And prodigies of Nature on her coast ; 
Where, in the green recess of every glen, 
The House of Prayer o’ertopt the abodes of men, 
And flocks and cattle grazed by summer-streams, 
That track’d the valleys with meandering gleams ; 
While on the mountains ice eternal frown’d, 
And growing glaciers deepen’d tow’rds the ground, 
Year after year, as centuries roll’d away, 
Nor lost one moment till that judgement-day, 
When eastern Greenland from the world was rent, 
Ingulph’d, — or fix’d one frozen continent. 

‘’Twere long and dreary to recount in rhyme 

The crude traditions of that long-lost clime; 
To sing of wars, by barbarous chieftains waged 
In which as fierce and noble passions raged, 
Heroes as subtle, bold, remorseless, fought, 
And deeds as dark and terrible were wrought, 
As round Troy-walls became the splendid themes 
Of Homer’s song, and Jove’s Olympian dreams ; 
When giant prowess, in the iron field, 
With single arm made phalanx’d legions yield; 
When battle was but massacre, —the strife 
Of murderers, — steel to steel, and life to life. 
— Who follows Homer takes the field too late; 
Though stout as Hector, sure of Hector’s fate, 
A wound as from Achilles’ spear he feels, 
Falls, and adorns the Grecian’s chariot-wheels.’ 


The doctrine so plainly, and we must contend so inglori- 
ously, avowed in the concluding tetrastic, is perhaps a popular 
opinion among the Gothic bards of the day: but it is the 

death- 
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death-blow to all pure and classical composition. It seems 
as if authors of this class could not distinguish between a ser- 
vile imitation, and a free advantage taken of the rules and 
examples of antiquity. ‘They appear to have forgotten that all 
the best poets, of every country, have drunken largely from 
the Homeric fountain of inspiration; and that, in proportion 
as subsequent rhymesters, or blank-e¢éeers, have deviated from 
his general model, they have advanced into barbarous viola- 
tions of every law of good taste. — We cannot bring ourselves 
to pass any farther censure on a writer whose works have 
contributed to elevate and ennoble the sentiments of our 
poetry, by the most ardent devotion and by the most gene- 
rous feelings of humanity. 

A very pretty episode occurs in the fourth canto, of a 
German wandering in Greenland: but we prefer to select the 
simple and pathetic little story with which the poem concludes, 
The various devastations of Greenland, earthquake, pesti- 
lence, human discord, &c. &c. are enumerated, and then 
follows the sad but gentle tale in question : 


¢ Thus while Destruction, blasting youth and age, 

Raged till it wanted victims for its rage ; 

Love, the last feeling that from life retires, 

Blew the faint sparks of his unfuell’d fires, 

In the cold sunshine of yon narrow dell, 

Affection lingers ;— there two lovers dwell, 

Greenland’s whole family ; nor long forlorn, 

There comes a visitant; a babe is born. 

O’er his meek helplessness the parents smiled ; 

*Twas Hope ; — for Hope is every mother’s child; 

Then seem’d they, in that world of solitude, 

"he Eve and Adam of a race renew’d. 

Brief happiness ! too perilous to last ; 

The moon hath wax’d and waned, and all is past: 

Behold the end : — one morn, athwart the wall,} 

They mark’d the shadow of a rein-deer fall, 

Bounding in tameless freedom o’er the snow ; 

The father track’d him, and with fatal bow 

Smote down the victim ; but before his eyes, 

A rabid she-bear pounced, upon the prize ; 

A shaft into the spoiler’s flank he sent. 

She turn’d in wrath, and limb from limb had rent 

The hunter; but his dagger’s plunging steel, 

With riven bosom, made the monster reel ; 

Unvanquish’d, both to closer combat flew, 
Assailants each, till each the other slew; 
Mingling their blood from mutual wounds, they lay 
Stretcht on the carcase of their antler’d prey. 

‘ Meanwhile his partner waits, her heart at rest, 
No burthen but her infant on her breast : 
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With him she slumbers, or with him she plays, 


Asks him a thousand questions, feigns replies, 
And reads whate’er she wishes in his eyes. 
— Red evening comes;' no husband’s shadow falls, 
Where fell the rein-deer’s, o’er the latticed walls: 
Tis night; no footstep sounds towards her door; 
The day returns, — but he returns no more. 

In frenzy forth she sallies ; and with cries, 
To which no voice except her own replies | 
In frightful echoes, starting all around, 

Where human voice again shall never sound, 

She seeks him, finds him not: some angel-guide 
In mercy turns her from the corpse aside ; 
Perhaps his own freed spirit, lingering near, 
Who waits to waft her to a happier sphere, 

But leads her first, at evening, to their cot, 
Where lies the little one, all day forgot ; 
Imparadised in sleep she finds him there, 

Kisses his cheek, and breathes a mother’s prayer. 
Three days she languishes, nor can she shed | 
One tear, between the living and the dead; 
When her lost spouse comes o’er the widow’s thought, 

The pangs of memory are to madness wrought: 

But when her suckling’s eager lips are felt, 

Her heart would fain — but oh! it cannot melt 

At length it breaks, while on her lap he lies, 
With baby wonder gazing in her eyes. 

Poor orphan! mine is not a hand to trace 

Thy little story, last of all thy race ! 

Not long thy sufferings ; cold and colder grown, 

The arms that clasp thee chill thy limbs to stone. 
— ’Tis done : — from Greenland’s coast, the latest sigh 

Bore infant innocence beyond the sky.’ 





The notes subjoined to the poem of * Greenland’ contain 


| much interesting matter relative to that extraordinary section 
of the globe. 

The minor or miscellaneous poems, which follow, possess 

(as usual) various degrees of merit. We have some imitations 

from the Italian; and one that is strikingly expressive of the 

ie condensed imagination which is so observable in the shorter 


, 
| 
| poems of the best writers of that nation. 


‘ I ask’d the Heavens ; — ** What foe to God hath done 


‘ Sonnet. — THE CRUCIFIXION. 
¢ Imitated from the Italian of Crescembini. 


This unexampled deed ?” — The Heavens exclaim, 
“Twas Man;— and we in horror snatch’d the sun 
From such a spectacle of guilt and shame.” 


¢ I ask’d 
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¢ I ask’d the Sea; — the Sea in fury boil’d, 
And answer’d with his voice of storms, — “‘ ?Twas Man; 
My waves in panic at his crime recoil’d, 
Disclos’d the abyss, and from the centre ran.” 


¢ T ask’d the Earth ; — the Earth replied aghast, 
«¢?Twas Man ; — and such strange pangs my bosom rent, 
That still I groan and shudder at the past.” 
— To Man, gay, smiling, thoughtless Man, I went, 
And ask’d him next : — He turn’d a scornful eye, 
Shook his proud head, and deign’d me no reply.’ 





Art. VII. The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. John Leyden ; 
with Memoirs of his Life, by the Reverend James Morton. 
8vo. pp. 520. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 


4 very interesting and well-deserved record of the virtues 
4\ and attainments of the lamented Leyden is here offered 
to the public. ‘The memoirs of his life afford the amplest 
proof of his indefatigable search after knowlege, and of the 
manly and independent character of his mind: while the 
poetical portion of the volume merits attention from all lovers 
of the muse, many compositions being here published which 
display a very striking union of taste and genius. ‘The poem 
intitled ** Scenes of Infancy” is well known to most readers 
of poetry, and has already received its meed of praise in our 
pages. * If, in parts, it may bear too close a resemblance to 
the more popular and enchanting effusions of a Goldsmith 
and a Rogers, it has still a large share of originality, and 
most pleasingly exemplifies that fond and universal attachment 
which men of good feeling entertain towards the place of their 
nativity, and of their early education. 

Many other pieces in this volume indicate the same de- 
lightful tone of sentiment; and some of them, we think, 
display it in a very powerful and pathetic manner. For 
example, in the * Ode on leaving Velore; written in 1804.’ 

‘ Farewell, ye cliffs and ruin’d fanes ! 

Ye mountains tall, and woodlands green ! 

Where every rock my step detains, 
To mark where ancient men have been. 
Yet not for this I muse unseen, 

Beside that river’s bed of sand + ; 
Here first, my pensive soul to cheat, 
Fancy pourtray’d in visions sweet 

The mountains of my native land. 





* See M. R. vol. xlv. p.62. Seealso vol. lxxxv. p. 126. for his 
Account of Discoveries in Africa. 
‘+ The course of atorrent near Velore, dry in the hot season.’ 


* Still 
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¢ Still as I gaze, these summits dun 

A softer, livelier hue display, 

Such as beneath a milder sun 
Once charm’d in youth’s exulting day, — 
Where harmless fell the solar ray 

In golden radiance on the hill, 
And murmuring slow.the rocks between, 
Or through long stripes of fresher green, 

Was heard the tinkling mountain-rill. 


* Soft as the lov’d illusions glow, 

New lustre lights the faded eye ; 

Again the flowers of fancy blow, 
Which shrunk beneath the burning-sky. 
To — pen and forest fly 

The night-hag fever’s shuddering brood ; 
And now, with powers reviv rd anew, 
I bid Velura’s towers adieu ! 

Adieu, her rocks and mountains rude !’ 


The anticipations of his own early doom, which were evi- 
dently felt by the author, and which fail not to deepen the 
tender melancholy of his poems, add a great interest to many 
of them ; — while, on other occasions, the buoyant ardor of his 
spirits communicate a noble glow to his expressions. In such 
moments as these last, Ley hon must have been inspired with 
the glorious lines on the battle of Assaye, and with those on 
the death of the gallant Moore. We shall not lessen the at- 
tractions of the publication by extracting these higher efforts 
of the harp of Caledonia, which few even of its modern sons 
have strung to loftier numbers than the accomplished and 
high-souled poet before us. His freedom, too, (in a great 
measure, ) from the colloquialities and provincialisms in which 
some of his countrymen have indulged, places him nearly at 
their head as a writer of poetry; w while, if we examine his 
varied attainments as a man of science and a linguist, we shall 
be disposed impartially to rate the name of “Ley den very 
highly in the annals of Scotish intellect. 

We return to that species of extracts with which we com- 
menced. 

From the indignant ¢ Ode to an Indian Gold Coin, written 
in Chéricdl, Malabar,’ we transcribe the following appro- 
priate passage : 

‘ By Chérical’s dark wandering streams, 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of Teviot lov’d while still a child, 
Of castle rocks stupendous pil’d 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 
Where loves of youth and friendship smil’d, 
Uncurs’d by thee, vile yellow slave ! 
‘ Fade, 
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‘ Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade ! — 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy play’d, 
Revives no more in after-time. 
Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 


The daring thoughts that soar’d sublime 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave.’ 


¢ Spring, an Ode, written while recovering from Sickness,’ 
is in course filled with those usual common-places of cheerful 
or tender reflection, which such a subject excites in the breast 
of every poet; yet still there is something in this writer’s 
manner that lends anew charm to exhausted images. The 
verses, however, bear a striking resemblance, in tone and 
cadence, to some beautiful lines which are published in one of 
the works of the Rev. Robert Bland: we mean those intitled 
‘To my Friends, during Illness.” — ‘The subjoined are truly 
patriotic feelings. 
‘ But you, dear scenes! that far away 
Expand beyond these mountains blue, 
Where fancy sheds a purer day, 
And robes the fields in richer hue, -— 


‘ A softer voice in every gale 
I mid your woodlands wild should hear; 
And death’s unbreathing shades would fail 
To sigh their murmurs in mine ear. 


¢ Ah! when shall I by Teviot’s stream 
The haunts of youth again explore ? 
And muse in melancholy dream 
On days that shall return no more? 


¢ Dun heathy slopes, and valleys green, 
Which I so long have lov’d to view, 
As o’er my soul each lovely scene 


Unfolds, I bid a fond adieu ! 


Again, in the * Ode to the Scenes of Infancy,’ with which 
we shall close our selections of this description. 


¢ When first around mine infant head 
Delusive dreams their visions shed, 
To soften or to soothe the soul ; 
In every scene, with glad surprise, 
I saw my native groves arise, 
And Teviot’s crystal waters roll. 
¢ And when religion rais’d my view 
Beyond this concave’s azure blue, 
Where flowers of fairer lustre blow, 
Where Eden’s groves again shall bloom, 
Beyond the desart of the tomb, 
And living streams for ever flow, — 


¢ The 
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¢ The groves of soft celestial dye 
Were such as oft had met mine eye, 
Expanding green on Teviot’s side ; 
The living stream, whose pearly wave 
In fancy’s eye appear’d to lave, 
Resembled Teviot’s limpid tide. 


‘ When first each joy that childhood yields 
I left, and saw my native fields 
At distance fading dark and blue, 
As if my feet had gone astray 
In some lone desart’s pathless way, 
I turn’d, my distant home to view. 


* Now tir’d of folly’s fluttering breed, 
And scenes where oft the heart must bleed, 
Where every joy is mix’d with pain ; 
Back to this lonely green retreat, 
Which infancy has render’d sweet, 
I guide my wandering steps again. 
* And now, when rosy sun-beams lie 
In thin streaks o’er the eastern sky, 
Beside my native stream I rove ; 
When the gray sea of fading light 
Ebbs gradual down the western height, 
I softly trace my native grove.’ 


Pleased as we are with much of the foregoing, we cannot 
be blind to its general redundancy, nor to its particular blem- 
ishes. For instance ; 


‘ Folly’s fluttering breed,’ 
used instead of ‘ brood,’ to rhyme with ¢ diced ;? as, in another 


poem, ‘ hearse,’ rhyming to ‘ fierce,’ (which, by the way, it 


does nof,) is put for a tombstone ! 
As a proof of unmusical versification, we may refer to the 
line, 
‘ In thin streaks o’er the eastern sky.’ 


On the subject of resemblance between Leyden and other 
contemporary poets, we are most struck, as we might have 
expected, with the similarity of his style (in the shorter and 
balladisu effusions here published) to that of his friend and 
compatriot, Walter Scott. 

For example, the song of the heroine in Rokeby: — we 
quote from memory : 


** The sound of Rokeby’s woods I hear ; 
They mingle with my song — 
Dark Greta’s voice is in mine ear — 
I must not hear it long. 
From every lov’d and native haunt,” &c. &c. 


In 
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In the same tone sings Leyden : 


‘ Malaya’s woods and mountains rin 
With voices strange but sad to hear; 
And dark unbodied spirits sing 
The dirge of the departed year!’ &c. &c. 


What reader, who is well acquainted with the compo- 
sitions of both writers, will fail to trace a friendly likeness 
(plagiarism is out of the question) in the following passages ? 
—where, although Walter Scott certainly soars above his 
countryman, much of his peculiar energy is displayed in 
Leyden: 


‘¢ Woe to Moneira’s sullen rills ! 
Woe to Glenfinla’s dreary glen ! 
There never son of Alfyn’s hills,” &c. Walter Scott. 


‘ On sea-girt Sagur’s desert isle, 
Mantled with thickets dark and dun, 
May never moon or star-light smile, 
Nor ever beam the summer sun!’ Leyden. 


*¢ How matchless was thy broad claymore ! 
How deadly thine unerring bow!”  ~=Wallter Scott. 


* How proud his conquering banners flew ! 
How stately march’d his dread array ? Leyden. 


There are readers, we know well, whose apprehensions 
of such similarities will be different from our own: but we 
have often made reflections on the curious, and perhaps 
unconscious, influence which one contemporary writer has 
over another. We have traced it, especially, in the 
writings of Lord Byron; and we think that the foregoing 
examples prove the possibility of ‘ one” (Caledonian) 
“plumb catching colour from another,” even across the 
ocean. | 

The details of Leyden’s early life, of his academical 
progress, and of his preparations for the pastoral office, we 
shall leave to his biographer, with the exception of one ex- 


tract from the latter part of the account of these his youthful 
studies : 


‘ Upon his return to College *, at the end of the vacation, he 
began to attend the course of Lectures on Divinity and Church 
History, given by Professors Hunter and Hardie. Every student 
must attend these lectures four years before he can be a candidate 
for the ministerial office in the Scottish church. In that period he 
must also write a certain number of discourses upon subjects pro- 
posed by the professors, to be read publicly in the class. At that 
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* At Edinburgh, in the year 1793. 
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time the students were allowed to make remarks upon each other’s 
compositions, after which the Professor delivered his own senti- 
ments, both with regard to the discourses, and the criticisms to 
which they had been subjected. Upon these occasions, Leyden 
did not fail to distinguish himself, and soon gained the reputation 
of a very able critic. 

‘ Before this, he had taken much pains to accustom himself to 
speak in public extempore, an accomplishment the more valuable 
to the clergy of Scotland, because their duty often calls them to 
assist at the meetings of the presbyteries and provincial synods, or 
of the general assembly of the church. With this view, he had, at 
an early period of his academic studies, joined a society which met 
once a-week in one of the rooms of the college, for improvement 
in literary composition and public speaking. The name by which 
it was distinguished was the Literary Society, and in the small 
number of its members it had the honour of comprehending the 
most eminent of his contemporary students. In it he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Brougham, and the late much lamented Mr. 
Horner, and formed a friendship of peculiar intimacy with Mr. Wil- 
liam Erskine, now of Bombay, and Dr, Thomas Brown, now Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Amongst 
the other distinguished members may be enumerated James Reddie, 
Esq. advocate ; the Rev. Robert Lundie, minister of Kelso; the 
Rev. William Gillespie, minister of Kells; and the Rev. Dr. Logan, 
minister of Chirnside, a friend whom Leyden highly valued. 

‘ Leyden’s first attempts to speak in the Society were very un- 
successful, and more than once procured him the mortification of 
being laughed at by his associates, But his perseverance was not 
to be overcome. ‘The resolute and manly spirit which supported 
him, on this and every similar occasion, may be understood from 
what he said to one of his friends, a person of great abilities and 
learning, who belonged to the same Socicty, but who, from an ex- 
cess of modesty, had never attempted to make a speech. ‘“ I see 
what will happen,” said Leyden to him one day, after having in 
vain exhorted him to overcome his timidity, — * I shall, through 
constant practice, at last be able to harangue, whilst you, through 
dread of the ridicule of a few boys, will let slip the opportunity of 
learning this art, and will continue the same diffident man through 
life.” His words were verified, as far at least as regarded himself, 
for by the time when he entered upon his theological studies, he 
was able to speak in public with ease and fluency.’ 


From that division of the Memoirs which relates to Leyden’s 
residence in India, we could extract many interesting passages : 
but we must confine ourselves to one or two. It is impossible 
not to lament that a scholar, who had displayed so much 
theological talent *, should have been forced, by the want of 
patronage in his own country, to go out to India as an assist- 

* See an extract from a sermon by Leyden, pp. 19—2z1. of the 
Memoirs. 
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ant surgeon. He, however, subsequently to this appoint- 
ment, obtained the degree of M.D. from the University of 
St. Andrew’s. ‘The versatility of his genius is strongly shewn 
throughout these transactions. When, to the various know- 
lege here displayed in two such different walks of life, we add 
that, besides his poetical exercises, and his translations from 
the Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit, he has left among his 
MSS. ‘ many valuable philological tracts, and several gram- 
mars completed, particularly one of the Malay language and 
of the Pracrit,’ we shall surely not be thought to have over- 
rated the merits of this distinguished Scotchman in the former 

art of the present article; and throughout we must consider 
his wretched state of health in India, with the many noble 
projects which he entertained even when conscious of his 
probable approach to the grave. 

Sir John Malcolm has furnished some very interesting 
anecdotes for the present Memoirs: but they are too ample to 
be quoted entire, and we are unwilling to mutilate them. 
We extract, therefore, a brief character of Leyden by Lord 
Minto: 


‘ « No man, whatever his condition might be, ever possessed a 
mind so entirely exempt from every sordid passion, so negligent 
of fortune, and all its grovelling pursuits —- in a word, so entirely 
disinterested — nor ever owned a spirit more firmly and nobly in- 
dependent. I speak of these things with some knowledge, and 
wish to record a competent testimony to the fact, that, within my 
experience, Dr. Leyden neyer, in any instance, solicited an object 
of personal interest, nor, as I believe, ever interrupted his higher 
pursuits, to waste a moment’s thought on these minor cares. What- 
ever trust or advancement may at some periods have improved his 
personal situation, have been, without exception, tendered, and in 
a manner thrust upon his acceptance, unsolicited, uncontemplated, 
and unexpected, To thisexemption from cupidity was allied every 
generous virtue worthy of those smiles of fortune, which hedisdained 
to court ; and amongst many estimable features of his character, 
an ardent love of justice, and a vehement abhorrence of oppression, 


were not less prominent than the other high qualities I have already 
described,” ’ 


With one striking anecdote, we must conclude our tribute 
to the memory of this gifted but ill fated individual ; 


‘ The writer cannot here resist his desire to relate an anecdote 
of Leyden’s father, who, though in a humble walk of life, is en- 
nobled by the possession of an intelligent mind, and has all that 
just pride which characterizes the industrious and virtuous class of 
Scottish peasantry, to which he belongs. Two years ago, when 
Sir John Malcolm visited the seat of Lord Minto, in Roxburgh- 
shire, he requested that John Leyden, who was employed in the 
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vicinity, might be sent for, as he wished to speak with him. He 
came after the labour of the day was finished, and though his 
feelings were much agitated, he appeared rejoiced to see one, who 
he knew had cherished so sincere a regard for his son. In the 
course of the conversation which took place on this occasion, Sir 
J. Malcolm, after mentioning his regret at the unavoidable delays 
which had occurred in realizing the little property that had been 
left, said he was authorized by Mr. Heber (to whom all Leyden’s 
English manuscripts had been bequeathed) to say, that such as 
were likely to produce a profit should be published as soon as pos- 
sible, for the benefit of the family. ‘Sir,”’ said the old man with 
animation, and with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ God blessed me with a 
son who, had he been spared, would have been an honour to his 
country !—as it is, I beg of Mr. Heber, in any publication he may 
intend, to think more of his memory than my wants. The money 
you speak of would be a great comfort to me in my old age, but 
thanks to the Almighty, I have good health, and can still earn my 
livelihood ; and I pray therefore of you and Mr. Heber to publish 
nothing that is not for my son’s good fame.” 

¢ This natural and elevated sentiment speaks volumes on the 
benefits which have resulted, and must continue to result, from 
the general diffusion of education. Had the father of Leyden 
been uninstructed, it is impossible, in the different spheres into 
which fortune cast them, that the ties of mutual regard, of parental 
pride, and of filial love, could have been so supported. Igno- 
rance might have admired and wondered, but it could neither have 
appreciated nor delighted in those talents which were every mo- 
ment carrying the object of its regard to a greater distance ; and 
knowledge could hardly have been restrained by the impulses of 
natural affection, or the consciousness of duty, from an occasional 
feeling of shame at a low and vulgar connection.’ 


We have added to this inspiring incident the sensible and 
useful observations of the biographer, in whose sentiments we 
need not say that we entirely concur. On the whole, we 


strongly recommend this volume to the perusal of every class 
of readers. 





Arr. VIII. On the Origin and Vicissitudes of Literature, Science, 
and Art, and their Influence on the present State of Society. A 
Discourse, delivered on the opening of the Liverpool Royal 
Institution, 25th Nov. 1817. By William Roscoe, Esq. 4to. 
pp. 79- Sewed. Cadell and Davies. 


* the seats of commercial activity, it is continually happen- 
ing that men rise to eminent opulence whose juvenile edu- 
cation had been somewhat neglected, and whose intellectual 
acquirements fall short of those which the frequenters of 
civilized company are expected to display. Among young 
persons, 
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persons, also, to whom a solicitous domestic education has 
been given, it frequently occurs to wish for that more com- 
plete instruction on some favourite object of pursuit, which is 
regularly accessible only at academical institutions. To both 
these classes of literary aspirants, Jectures are usually wel- 
come. They form the most desirable supplement to the 
imperfect studies of early life. Without wounding the vanity 
of the listener by any troublesome examination, or compara- 
tive exhibition, the lecturer communicates, in an easy and in 
a complete form, both the elementary rudiments and the 
finished superstructure of his science: he supplies lessons to 
the beginner, and provides the more advanced inquirer with 
references to those standard works which contain the most 
forward discoveries of learning. An apparatus of maps, of 
graphic or sculptured illustrations, of machinery, of experi- 
mental exhibition, and of visible and tangible specimens of 
the objects under contemplation, is also commonly introduced, 
which serves to assist both the understanding and the memory 
of the pupil; and thus lectures, whatever be their topic, supply 
a sort of royal road to knowlege, along which difficulty is 
smoothed and progress facilitated. The principal cities, both 
of Great Britain and of the Continent, have of late years been 
eager to patronize this method of tuition; and liberal sub- 
scriptions of the people have in various places sufficed, with- 
out the aid of government, to found encyclopedic colleges, in 
which all the various pursuits of literature are alternately 
furnished with professors. Many of these teachers are in 
some degree itinerant, and at different seasons carry their 
magazines of information to new places ; — and thus a retail 
distribution is effected of the more useful portions of that 
hoard of truth, which was formerly confined to the wholesale 
repositories of an university. Knowlege, moreover, does 
not lose in intensity what it gains in diffusion by this process ; 
for the increased number of sciolists and critics, formed in 
successive audiences, never fails to stimulate a corresponding 
increase of those master-minds that devote themselves exclu- 
sively to a peculiar division of intellectual labour, and carry 
to the utmost pitch the study of a specific subject. 

The inhabitants of Liverpool, in every thing distinguished 
for a bold and ardent activity, have caught this spirit of the 
age; and under the wise guidance of their accomplished and 
liberal townsman, the historian of the Medici, they are pre- 
paring, like the commercial republics of Italy, to attach 
chapels of the Muses to their temples of Mercury and Plutus. 
The admirable discourse before us was pronounced by Mr, 
Roscoe at the inaugural meeting held by the proprietors of 
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the Liverpool Royal Institution; which has for its object to 
patronize a system of instruction by lectures on the principal 
branches of human inquiry. His oration begins by alluding 
to the recent loss of the lamented Princess Charlotte, and 
proceeds to inquire concerning the causes to which the rise 
and progress of letters, of science, and of art, are chiefly to 
be attributed. A supposed influence of climate is discussed, 
and rejected as of indecisive effect. ‘The doctrine suggested 
by Hume, that culture is a stage of national growth, and 
that it blossoms and fades once in every national life, is next 
considered. Whether liberty be essential to improvement 
forms @ third hypothesis; and it is admitted that literature is 
favoured by popular freedom, and still more by that intellec- 
tual freedom which tolerates every boldness of discussion. 
Stability of public institution is pointed out as conducive to 
.the growth of art and learning; and commerce is especially 
argued to be the most powerful, comprehensive, and effica- 
cious civilizer of nations. We extract a passage: 


‘ Of the connection that has, from the earliest ages, subsisted 
between commerce and intellectual improvement, the records of 
the human race bear constant evidence. ‘The perfection and hap- 
piness of our nature arise in a great degree from the exercise of 
our relative and social feelings ; and the wider these are extended 
the more exeellent and accomplished will be the character that 
will be formed. The first step to commercial intercourse is rude 
and selfish, and consists of little more than an interchange, or 
barter, of articles necessary to the accommodation of the parties ; 
but as this intercourse is extended, mutual confidence takes place; 
habits of acquaintance, and even of esteem and friendship, are 
formed; till it may perhaps, without exaggeration, be asserted, 
that of all the bonds by which society is at this day united, those 
of mercantile connection are the most numerous and the most 
extensive. The direct consequence of this, is not only an increase 
of wealth to those countries where commerce is carried on to its 
proper extent, but an improvement in the intellectual character 
and a superior degree of civilization in those by whom its oper- 
ations are conducted. Accordingly we find, that in every nation 
where commerce has been cultivated upon great and enlightened 
principles, a considerable proficiency has always been made in 
liberal studies and pursuits. Without recurring to the splendid 
examples of antiquity, it may be sufficient to advert to the effect 
produced by the free states in Italy, and the Hanse towns in 
Germany, in improving the character of the age. Under the 
influence of commerce the barren islands of Venice, and the un- 
healthy swamps of Holland, became not only the seats of opulence 
and splendor, but the abodes of literature, of science, and the fine 
arts; and vied with each other not less in the number and 
celebrity of eminent men and distinguished scholars, than in the 
extent of their mercantile concerns. Nor is it possible for us to 
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repress our exultation at the rising prospects and rapid improve- 
ment of our own country, or to close our eyes to the decisive 
evidence which every day brings before us, of the mutual advan- 
tages which commerce and literature derive from each other. 
Not only in the metropolis, but in many of the great commercial 
towns of the United Kingdom, academical institutions are formed, 
and literary societies established, upon different plans and with 
different resources, but all of them calculated to promote the 
great object of intellectual improvement. In some of these the 
town of Liverpool has led the way. It was, I believe, her Athe- 
neeum and Lyceum that set the first example of those associations 
which are now so generally adopted; and it may justly be ob- 
served that these establishments have no longer left the beneficial 
influence which commerce and literature have on each other to be 
inferred from historical deductions, or far-sought arguments, but 
have actually brought them together, have given them a residence 
under the same roof, and inseparably united the bold, vigorous, 
and active character of the one with the elegant accomplishments 
and lighter graces of the other.’ 


We hope that the glowing expectations of this philanthro- 
pic orator will be realized; that Liverpool will become to the 
western hemisphere a fountain of instruction and of liberality ; 
and that here no tests devised by superstition or intolerance 
are to exclude the learner from the lecture-room, or the pro- 
fessor from the chair. 
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Art. IX. Ivanhoe; a Romance. By the Author of “ Waverley,” 
&e. 12mo. 3 Vols. 1l.10s. Boards. Edinburgh, Constable 
and Co.; London, Hurst and Co. 1820. 


t has been remarked that living authors are estimated by 

their worst productions, but, when personal envy is buried 
with them, by their best. We are by no means disposed, 
however, to visit the still unavowed though scarcely unknown 
writer of Ivanhoe, while he yet lives, with a at of judg- 
ment so harsh and invidious; and long may the hour be 
deferred, which is to bring him to the posthumous test of 
departed genius. We cannot, indeed, be unmindful of the 
languor which he has soothed, and the wearisomeness which 
he has beguiled, by the successive works that have flowed from 
his pen; nor indisposed to be grateful for that freshness and 
vivacity of invention, which have imparted distinctness and 
variety to each of them. 
_Sull, it would be an affectation of candour wholly incon- 
sistent with the unbending impartiality which is the first 
quality of a critical journal, if we dissembled that degree of 
disappointment which has been caused in our minds by the 
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volumes before us. ‘That, from the. very nature of things, 
this disappointment is not unfrequently the effect of unfounded 
expectation; that we too often require of him who has long 
toiled in our service an unintermitted play of fancy, and an 
unimpaired happiness of execution ; and that occasionally to 
fall below the unreasonable measure of the demand implies no 
defect of merit, and ought to incur no diminution of fame; 
are positions which it would be unjust to deny. Passing by 
those ebbs and flows of the intellectual faculty, to which it has 
sometimes been supposed that even men of the most unques- 
tionable genius have been liable, — the fancy which half per- 
suaded Milton that he was born in a latitude some degrees 
too northern, or hinted to Dryden that he never wrote hap- 
pily till the autumnal equinox, — more rational causes may be 
assigned for the inequalities so often observed in the creations 
of the same mind. ‘They who have long pleased are apt to 
relax their diligence, as if the same end could be attained 
when the effort to produce it is diminished. It may happen, 
also, that the powers are enfeebled by exercise; or, which 
more frequently occurs, that the fountains become at length 
exhausted, from which so much amusement and delight have 
flowed on us; and sometimes the humour of the reader pro- 
duces the failure of the writer, who, like all caterers for 
public entertainment, has to undergo the sudden alternations 
of taste and the shifting caprices of applause. 

It is evident, however, that the author of “ Waverley” 
does not require any of these topics of vindication. ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’ exhibits no symptoms of worn out or debilitated powers ; 
and, if ever incentives to exertion were supplied to those who 
write for the general amusement, is toil has been exhilarated 
and his genius has been animated by success beyond the most 
sanguine calculations even of vanity itself, by gratitude for 
that success, and by recompences (as we have reason to be- 
lieve) that throw into insignificance the most splendid re- 
munerations hitherto known in the history of our national 
letters. Fashion, which in this modern world bears so bound- 
less a sway, has contributed to his triumphs; the diffidence of 
him who, having by one effort earned a reputation which he 
trembles lest the succeeding attempt may destroy, has never 
had cause to rebuke him; and his imagination, of which age 
has not yet dimmed the brightness, must on this as on former 
occasions, whenever like Prospero he wished to task it, have 
stood obedient to his “ strong biddings.” Where, then, are 
we to seek for the causes of a falling-off, which almost justi- 
fies the provident caution that another reason called from 
the 
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the publisher *, in requesting that some guarantee should 
appear on the title-page, to satisfy the public that the volumes 
were written *by the author of Waverley? — Far be it from 
us to insinuate that no traces are to be recognized of those 
astonishing powers, which delighted us in “ Guy Mannering” 
and fascinated us in the ** Antiquary:” but that a wide inter- 
val of merit exists between those admirable works and the 
present must be admitted, we think, by the most zealous and 
even idolatrous of his readers. 

The most obvious solution of a difficulty which approaches 
to a literary problem. is the less felicitous choice of the subject. 
Not that we indiscriminately object to historical romances, if 
we are compelled to use that contradictory appellation. We 
still remember the pleasure with which we perused Miss Lee’s 
* Recess,” and one or two other books of the same descrip- 
tion, which were deservedly favourites with the public; while 
we ingenuously confess that the union of romance with au- 
thentic events must draw its power of imparting pleasure from 
repugnant and contradictory sources. Like opposite forces 
operating on matter, they must become destructive of each 
other: they form an ill-assorted combination, arising out of 
elements that can never coalesce. Authenticated history, of 
which the leading traits are present to our remembrance, per- 
petually appeals against the fictions with which she is com- 
pelled to associate ; as if the fabulous personages, who are 
mixed with the graver characters of her drama, were usurp- 
ations on her established and rightful province. 


“© Non bene conveniunt, nec und sede morantur.” 


Romance is discouraged in her career by those whispers of 
incredulity, and those intimations of incongruity, which are 
inseparable from such an admixture: some suspicion perpe- 
tually haunts us, that the real course of events is broken u 
to suit the purposes of the story; and even that part of it, 
which is authentic narration, is obliged to carry on a debate 
with the doubts raised up against it by the interposition of 
romantic incidents and fictitious persons. In this conflict, 
the mind, on the one hand, refuses to acquiesce in certain and 
indisputable fact; while, on the other, the fiction, however 
ingenious may be its structure, works on us with its charm 
half broken and its potency nearly dissolved. In vain we 
would gladly give the reins of our fancy into the hands of 
the author, when, at every step that it takes, it stumbles on a 
reality that checks and intercepts it: not unlike the effect 
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of that imperfect slumber which is interrupted by the sounds of 
the active world, — a confused mixture of drowsy and waking 
existence. It is neither perfect romance nor perfect history. 

Even historical dramas are open to this objection, when a 
considerable interpolation of fabled incidents occurs. We 
may venture to conjecture that the great master of our drama, 
or (to render him better justice) of human life itself, had some 
perception of this disadvantage. In his plays, which he called 
‘¢ Histories,” he adhered to real events, or to those known and 
received traditions which in his time supplied its place; and 
even the shadowy forms that affrighted the conscience of 
Richard were not considered as departures from the real 
world, by an audience that believed in supernatural beings, 
and during the reign of a monarch who recorded, in a book 
full of pedantry and learning, his own royal persuasion of 
their reality. Shakspeare, however, seemed fearful of trying 
the experiment of a drama partly real and partly romantic, 
which, if capable of success under any management, must 
have triumphed in his hands. In the plays founded on Eng- 
lish story, he has scarcely departed from our English chroni- 
cles; and in those which are Roman, as Coriolanus, Julius 
Cesar, and Anthony and Cleopatra, the critical reader will 
almost perceive Sir ‘Thomas North’s version of Plutarch’s 
Lives accurately dramatized. Macbeth, Lear, and Cymbe- 
line, (not indeed authenticated history, but popular legends, ) 
belonged to the public credence, and were received for history 
by the audience of an age that was not in the habits of nicely 
scrutinizing the foundations of its faith. Jonson, also, a 
critic and dramatist, did not venture in his Catiline and 
Sejanus to stir out of the circle of historic truth. It seems 
that the mixed species was beyond the daring of those extra- 
ordinary men; probably because they perceived too truly and 
had balanced too nicely the sources of dramatic delight, not 
to perceive that, before an audience who were previously con- 
vinced that what they heard was real history, though aided by 
the accessories of scenic decoration and living personages, a 
wide departure from that history would have been fatal to the 
pleasure which it imparted. If Dryden mixed up adventitious 
incidents in the dramas which he constructed on the conquest 
of Mexico, he seems to have taken advantage of the remote- 
ness of the scene of the real events, and of the slender know- 
lege of them in his audience; whom the narrations of the 
Spanish historians had scarcely reached, and on whom, there- 
fore, the incidents of the drama had all the effect of original 
invention, 
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We have ventured these remarks, under a conviction that 
the mixture of real with fictitious occurrences creates at best 
but a confused and imperfect pieasure; and that, in the in- 
stance before us, it goes some way at least to account for the in- 
feriority that may be perceived in ¢ Ivanhoe’ to the productions 
which have conferred so high an estimation on their author. 
On a former occasion, (Review for December, 1818,) when 
the second series of * ‘Tales of My Landlord” came under 
our notice, we were not unobservant of the forced and un- 
natural connection of one of the principal persons of the story 
with the events of the riots at Edinburgh in 1736; and of the 
extraordinary violence done both to real history and moral pro- 
bability, by the intercourse into which I¢fhe Deans was thrown 
with the Duke of Argyle. Our objection was rather hinted than 
stated ; yet we would ask those who have been most strongly 
charmed with the turns and fortunes of that entertaining 
story, whether the incongruity and unfitness of those parts of 
it did not impede and in some degree impair the pleasure 
which it afforded? It was, to say the least, an unnecessary 
aberration into history, or rather an unnecessary departure 
from fiction. Viewed in either relation, it isa deformity, and 
the less intitled to forgiveness because wholly extraneous and 
adventitious to the progress or the interest of the narration. 
If our remark on that occasion had its foundation in just cri- 
ticism, the force of the objéction is not impaired when the 
fault, instead of being merely incidental, pervades the whole 
of the production. 

In his preceding compositions, the author appeared before 
us in his own appropriate department; and he luxuriated, as 
it were, in subjects of description that were more capable of 
coalescing with his peculiar powers, than those which are the 
eround-work of § Ivanhoe.’ We then endeavoured to anal yZe, 
with as much precision as the matter permitted, the causes of 
the interest which the works excited, and of the hold which 
they acquired on the general feeling ; and we did not lose sight 
of some objections, which, though of little weight when placed 
against the prevailing excellences of the whole, yet deserved 
to be thrown into the uplifted scale. We perceived that the 
narrative was not unfrequently prolix and tedious, and in some 
of the most momentous periods of it protracted and wire- 
drawn to the torturing minuteness of Guicciardini himself ; — 
that the dialogue, though for the most part highly dramatic, 
occasionally languished for want of a seasonable variety, or 
of that quickness of reciprocation without which a dialogue 
even in real life is flat and uninteresting ; — that even those 
individual peculiarities which constitute a single man into a 
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species, and in the delineations of which no writer has more 
excelled, or that those personal humours which, in their right 
place, are irresistible in their effect, were sometimes not very 
seasonably protruded in moments when emotions are stirring 
that are jealous of all interruption * ; — that the disguises in 
which the author envelopes his persons are too soon penetrated, 
and the termination of the plot too easily anticipated ; — that 
he sometimes appears to expend-on separate sketches, and 
on incidental descriptions, the powers which he ought to have 
reserved to give a finish and consistency to the whole; — and 
that his English was not always free from impurities, which 
no authority can sanction and no genius excuse. We 
forbore, however, to make a display of these criticisms, be- 
cause we were occupied in the pleasing province of tracing the 
characteristic beauties which obscured to many perceptions 
the slight defects that we have enumerated. § Ivanhoe’ has 
probably brought them more under observation. Yet even 
here the same beauties are not withdrawn from us. Those 
minute but masterly sketches of manners, which characterize 
peculiar sects and districts, and which are the happiest spe- 
cimens of accuracy in the observation and vigour in the de- 
lineation, are still tobe found. The author’s unrivalled talent 
for local description also retains its wonted activity; — a talent 
which, though it does not execute by great and gigantic out- 
lines, but finishes by patient and minute traces, endues his 
pictures with real colours, and embodies them into real sub- 
stance. In depicting wild and abrupt scenery, where nature 
reigns in solitude and terror, or the mild and embellished 
landscape, where, in repose and stillness, she seems to display 
a sort of smiling consciousness of her beauty, he is still great ; 
and, in the freshness of its tint and the distinctness of its 
design, his art still seems to hold a divided empire with the 
pencil of the painter. ‘Though we may say of picturesque 
description in general what Addison + finely says of the 
poet, * that he may make his woods as thick and gloomy as 
he pleases, and as easily throw his cascades from a precipice 
of half a mile high, as from one of twenty yards,” yet we 
have never entertained a doubt of the truth of these por- 
traitures of external nature; or suspected that the trans- 
forming eye of poetry has in any degree modified or changed 
the actual scenery which he has copied. 
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* One instance occurs to us in the untimely jargon of Saddle- 
tree, during the awful trial of Effie Deans, when the sacred feelings 
of a father were suspended on the rack. 

+ Spectator, No. 418. 
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We have here also the same moral charms that embellished 
the former productions of the same pen. In ¢ Ivanhoe’ we 
are still inspired with a proud sense of the dignity of our 
nature, by exhibitions of virtue in its most awful attitudes: 
by sublime pictures of constancy in affliction, strengthened 
with religious hope and conscious merit; and all this exhibited 
by that sex which, framed rather to bend beneath the storm 
than enabled to oppose its fury, is on great occasions capable 
of the loftiest energies of conduct, and the most unyielding 
strength of endurance. If in some of this writer’s produc- 
tions his women have been brought too little into action of 
either the tender cr the lofty kind, and have too little ful- 
filled the dignities that constitute the heroine for which they 
have apparently been designed, in others we see them re- 
served for the higher business of life. Involved, indeed, 
in the stirring and busy events that unfold themselves, his 
heroine has scarcely leisure to fall in love; and, required to 
encounter real ills, she has no time to brood over imaginary 
SOrrows : 


“ haud similis tibi, Cynthia, nec tibi, cujus 
Turbavit nitidos extinctus passer ocellos.” JUV. Vi. 7. 





We would not, however, banish love either from our stage 
or our romances, even if we did not know that the attempt 
would be unavailing. That affection has too potent a sway 
in our hearts, and too great a share in our perplexities, our 
successes, our joy, and our despair, to suffer such exclusion; 
and the rules of taste and criticism equally forbid it. * Love,” 
says Dryden *, * being the private concernment of every 
person, is scothed by viewing its own image in a public 
entertainment.” Inasmuch, however, as it is one only of 
many passions which agitate the surface of life, and fiction is 
a picture of all that passes there, its undue prevalence (the 
standing vice of the sentimental novel) is a contravention of 
that probability, without which no rational delight could be 
imparted. ‘The Rebecca of * Ivanhoe,’ obviously the heroine, 
though perhaps not so intended, is doomed te act and to 
suffer ; and though she loves, it isin silence, and in resignation 
to her wayward fate. The lady Rowena, a stately sort of 
person, condescends also to love, but it is after her own 
fashion. In both, it is the must quiescent, the best regulated, 
and the most sedate sentiment imaginable. 

We have stated thus generally our feelings on the prevailing 
character of these writings, and a slight outline of the im- 
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pression made by a perusal of the volumes now under con- 
sideration. Our exceptions against the author’s change of 
subject, we think, coincide in no slight degree with what seems 
to have passed in hiscwn mind; and in the dedication, which, 
for the sake of some rather latent humour, is addressed by 
the signature of Laurence Templeton to an antiquary with 
the dramatic name of Dr. Dryasdust, he appears conscious of 
the force of the objection, by the ironical mode in which he 
states it. 


‘ All those minute circumstances belonging to private life and 
domestic character, all that gives verisimilitude to a narrative and 
individuality to the persons introduced, is still known and remem- 
bered in Scotland; whereas in England, civilization has been so 
long complete, that our ideas of our ancestors are only to be 
gleaned from musty records and chronicles.’ —‘ You expressed 
your, apprehension, that the unpatriotic prejudices of my country- 
men would not allow fair play to such a work. And this, you 
said, was not entirely owing to the more general prejudice in 
favour of that which is foreign, but rested partly upon impro- 
babilities, arising out of the circumstances in which the English 
reader is placed. If you describe to him a set of wild manners, and 
a state of primitive society existing in the Highlands of Scotland, he 
was much disposed to acquiesce in the truth of what was asserted. 
And reason good. If he was of the ordinary class of readers, he 
had either never seen those remote districts at all, or he had 
wandered though those desolate regions, in the course of a sum- 
mer-tour, eating bad dinners, sleeping on truckle-beds, stalking 
from desolation to desolation, and fully prepared to believe the 
strangest things that could be told him of a people wild and ex- 
travagant enough to be attached to scenery so extraordinary. 
But the same worthy person, when placed in his own snug par- 
Jour, and surrounded by ail the comforts of an Englishman’s fire- 
side, is not half so much disposed to believe that his own ancestors 
led a very different life from himself; that the shattered tower, 
which now forms a vista from his window, once held a baron who 
would have hung him up at his own door without any form of 
trial ; that the hinds, by whom his little pet-farm is managed, 
would have a few centuries ago been his slaves ; and that the com- 
plete influence of feudal tyranny once extended over the neigh- 
bouring village, where the attorney is now a man of more import- 
ance than the lord of the manor.’ 


This is a playful way of stating the objection, but we are 
inclined to think that it is not entirely removed. The effect 
of the writer’s former works was not owing to his having 
placed his scenes so remotely either in time or distance from 
the reader’s imagination, as to constitute the wild and extra- 
ordinary ; nor is any tolerably informed English reader likely 
to be incredulous of the turbulent and licentious character of 
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past periods of history. It is thus that we compute the loss 
which we sustain from the author’s change of subject. ‘The 
date of those interesting romances, to which such frequent 
reference has been made, was neither too near nor too remote: 
not so near as to make them portraitures of manners or cha- 
racters actually existing at the present day, when all the dis- 
tinctive lines of social life are blended together in one dull 
conformity and one universal resemblance ; (circumstances 
which render a highly refined state unfruitful of subjects 
either for a drama or a romance;) and not so remote as to 
raise any suspicion in the mind that the author had no better 
opportunities than his readers of being acquainted with his 
subject. — Is there not something else which we miss in the 
volumes before us? We mean the charm, the * home-felt 
delight,” that was infused into us by the dialect ; the congruity 
of which to the characters never for one moment came into 
doubt. The period of the middle ages affords no such ma- 
terials; and of domestic Jife it furnishes but few pictures: for 
the memorials of the private manners of our ancestors of that 
time are in the highest degree imperfect, and, when the 
doubtful light of antiquarian knowlege has discovered some 
traces of them, are still too uncertain and too scanty. The 
language also, if the attempt be made to suit it to the actors, 
must be necessarily either that of the author or the chronicles, 
not that of the age; of Froissart and Joinville for instance, 
(themselves foreigners,) whose translated diction cannot 
bear any resemblance to the real spoken tongue of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. A critical reader, we will venture to 
say, will perceive that the dialogue of * Ivanhoe’ belongs to 
no precise age, but bears the nearest affinity to that of Eliza- 
beth and of Shakspeare. ‘The jokes of Wamba the jester are 
evidently cut out from the model of the clown in “ Twelfth 
Night,” and the fool in * King Lear:” but the wit has un- 
fortunately suffered in the transfusion. Excluding, then, 
private manners and dialect from this picture of the twelfth 
century, nothing will remain but those poiitical features of 
the times which belong to the province rather of history than 
of-romance ; — monkish ignorance, feudal vassalage, private 
warfare, and general insecurity of life and freedom. 

Out of such elements, it was scarcely possible for this highly- 
gifted writer to frame a composition that should equal in spirit 
and in genius his former efforts; though, since he has chosen 
the subject, we cheerfully admit that no other hand could 
have imparted to it so much interest. 

The time is that of the third crusade, terminating in the 
captivity of Richard the Lion-hearted; —a name which feats 
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of incredible prowess in Europe and Asia have alike rendered 
dear both to history and romance: but a name so stained with 
wanton and atrocious cruelty, that it is difficult for any reader 
who is tinctured with humanity to follow his fortunes with in- 
terest; or to ascribe the lofty virtues of the chivalrous character 
to a warrior who, according to Roger de Hoveden, sacrificed 
five thousand Moslems in cold blood, after the capitulation of 
Acre.* Of the features of this period, it will not be a de- 


parture from the subject of the present article to trace a rapid 


sketch, drawn probably from the same sources to which the 
writer of ‘ Ivanhoe’ is indebted, and constituting its principal 
round-work. These were, the licentious power of the 
Saved — the feudal vassalage of the people, who were vexed 
with every species of oppression, — and the _ half-slumberin 
but unextinguished hatred between the descendants of the 
Norman conquerors and the remnant of the Saxon race; an 
animosity which was kept alive by the injudicious policy of the 
Norman princes. Of these passions, the spirit of chivalry 
was the best, and it may be said the only corrective. By re- 
fining on that gallantry and respect for the softer sex, which 
in the darkest ages characterized the northern countries of 
Europe, and by fostering the principle of individual honour, 
at a time when the restraints of religion and morals were 
feeble and inefficacious, chivalry became a sort of school of 
moral discipline. Although it did not arrive at its full per- 
fection till the thirteenth century, one of its most salutary 
fruits, an elevation of mind and of character, already began 
to be experienced. It softened also the distinction between 
wealth and poverty, by conferring a dignity which more than 
compensated for the inequalities of fortune. From the spirit 
of crusading, chivalry now assumed a religious character ; 
and hence arose those institutions, half chivalrous and half 
religious, the Knights Templars, and the Knights of St. John, 
who are so frequently mentioned in the course of these volumes. 
We cannot wonder that romance derived such copious mate- 
rials from these ages. Woman had now obtained some of her 
ascendancy: courtesy, protection of the weak, and the rescue 
of the defenceless, the great objects of chivalrous adventure, 
were now heightened into enthusiasm; religion and gallantry, 
the love of God and of the ladies +, were mingled sentiments; 





—_——— 


* If the horse of a Turk started, he was asked whether he 
thought that Richard was in the bush; and Syrian mothers 
silenced their children by the terrors of his name. The excesses 
of Bonaparte in this eastern region are not without parallels in tle 
history of English monarchs. 


+ St. Palaye, Mem. sur Chival. passim. 
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and so intimate was the union of gallantry and valour, that 
language (the best expounder of the manners of a nation) 
has from that time expressed both qualities by one of the 
words. On the amiable portion of the creation, neither valour 
nor courtesy was wasted ; for they repaid the deference which 
they received by the virtues which it cherished. Fidelity to 
women was expanded into that universal adherence to engage- 
ments, which peculiarly distinguished the knight; and to be 
deemed false and recreant was the bitterest of disgraces. 
Moreover, that genuine courtesy, the very soul of chivalry, 
which did not consist in the mere forms of external ceremony, 
but in a postponement of self and an habitual respect for 
others, threw its polished graces over social life; and it was 
thus that the ferocity of war was mitigated. St. Palaye fami- 
liarly speaks of the ransoming of captives, and of the per- 
mission granted to them of returning home to procure the 
stipulated sum; and, in subsequent times, this humanity to 
prisoners, which arose out of chivalry, was nobly displayed 
by Edward III. and the Black Prince. It is also to be ob- 
served that the ransom was not exorbitant; for Froissart tells 
us that “ they never straitened any knight or squire, so that 
he should not live well, and keep up his honour.” With 
these habits grew up an enlarged liberality, and a contempt 
for money: hospitality became a leading virtue: every castle 
opened its gates to the traveller, whose armour, while it con- 
cealed his indigence, announced his dignity; and the pilgrim 
had an especial claim to succour, to partake of the plenteous 
repast, and to be cheered by the blazing fire. A strong 
feeling of justice, likewise, and a high-minded sense of wrong, 
operated as a salutary antidote to the disorders of the times; 
when the law of the strongest, and territorial oppression, were 
carried to their utmost height. ‘The tone of chivalrous feeling 
was kept up by tournaments, at which the kings of France 
and England held solemn or plenary courts. ‘This was a strife 
without enmity, though not without danger, as the conflicts 
often ended in bloodshed and death; and an image of war, in 
which the victories gained before beauty and royalty were 
more glorious than those of foreign fields and national hosti- 
lity. Moulded by these habits, the character of the knight, 
when the institutions of chivalry decayed, left behind it one 
still more valuable, — that of the gentleman. 

As if to throw a shade over this picture, superstition had 
now arrived at such a point as almost to justify a question 
whether it was preferable to the absence of all religious 
notions. ‘The monks (as they are represented in this work) 
were jovial, and addicted to intrigue: monasteries, though 
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they afforded an occasional asylum to those who fled from 
baronial tyranny, were the receptacle of every vice: eccle- 
siastical discipline had lost its efficacy: in this and the suc- 
ceeding reigns, the very nunneries were as impure as brothels ; 
and bigotry, fostered by the clergy, was diffused among the laity. 
The persecutions inflicted on the Jews, who frequently un- 
derwent a general massacre, and were always the objects of 
popular insult, are often mentioned in ‘ Ivanhoe ;’ and, 
although Richard is exhibited in the act of a gallant inter- 
ference in behalf of the Jewess Rebecca, those persecutions 
were never more severe and unrelenting than in his reign. 
Having amassed large sums by traffic, these people were con- 
stantly liable to pillage and extortion. ‘The monkish historians, 
as if they had caught the contagion of the vices which they 
commemorate, mention such acts with the greatest glee; and 
one of them (Hemingford) is delighted with the captain of a 
vessel who persuaded some of that sect to walk on the sands 
at low water, till they were drowned by the rising of the 
tide. 

Penance, sometimes commuted into fines, and pilgrimages 
to some celebrated shrine, now atoned for every crime. 
Among other evils incident to those times, was the prevalence 
of judicial perjury; .and it was to obviate this evil that the 
trial by combat, derived from an earlier period, was perpe- 
tuated. The sports of the great, also, were a source of vex- 
ation to the public; the laws for the preservation of game 
were rigorous in the extreme, and rigorously enforced ; and, 
till the charter of John, it was a capital offence to kill a stag 
or a wild boar. The passion for field-sports produced among 
the lower orders that strenuous idleness, which disdained the 
regular pursuits of industry ; and hence arose the forest out- 
laws, who concealed themselves in the recesses of the coun- 
try, and, being united in armed combinations, set all law 
and police at defiance. At the head of these free-booters was 
the half-fabled Robin Hood, a person of great note in the old 
romances, and one of the characters in ‘ Ivanhoe’ by no 
means of secondary importance. Even Richard is represented 
as being (in disguise) his associate for some days, and after- 
ward as giving Robin Hood not only his pardon but a promise 
of protection, coupled with a resolution to restrain the tyranny 
of the forest-laws; — a resolution not in very exact conformity 
to the truth of history, and the known policy of his reign ; 
for it is notorious that he revived against them all the rigorous 
enactments of his great-grandfather. (Hume, vol.ii. p. 36.) 

_ Such was the condition of society, thus rapidly sketched, that 
forms the basis of the story of * Ivanhoe,’ the substance of 
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which may be now briefly stated. Cedric, the Saxon, of 
Rotherwood, has under his guardianship the lady Rowena, an 
heiress of -great possessions; and, in order to preserve the 
Saxon line, the restoration of which was the chief object of his 
heart, he has destined her to Athelstane, surnamed the Un- 
ready, who was descended from the same dynasty. He had 
disinherited his son Wilfrid, whose love (not unrequited) 
for Rowena was a great obstacle to his projects; and who, 
having fought under Richard in the holy war, and rendered 
that monarch great services, had been invested with the barony 
of Ivanhoe: which, however, during his absence, was be- 
stowed by Prince John on Front-de-Boeuf, one of his adher- 
ents. A tournament is about to be held at Ashby, in Leicester- 
shire, which that prince is to grace with his presence. Aylmer, 
a Cistercian prior, with Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, a Knight 
Templar, the latter having heard of the beauty and accom- 
plishments of Rowena, and the former undertaking to intro- 
duce him to that lady, arrive about this time at Cedric’s 
mansion, and of course are admitted to its hospitalities. A 
pilgrim, whom we soon, perhaps too soon for the interest of 
the story, find out to be Ivanhoe, also appears there; and 
not long afterward, Isaac of York, a Jew, who comes in for 
his share of abuse, but is not excluded from a portion of the 
feast. Some allusion being made to Ivanhoe by the Knight 
Templar, high words pass between them, which end in the 
supposed pilgrim’s pledge that Ivanhoe will meet the ‘Templar 
in single combat. The challenge is accepted. Before he 
retires to rest, Ivanhoe has an interview with Rowena, but 
still preserves his disguise; and, early in the morning, he 
renders a service to the Jew (having overheard a plan laid by 
the Knight Templar to plunder him), by protecting him till 
he is out of danger, and having found means of egress by 
the aid of Gurth, the swine-herd of his father, to whom he 
reveals himself. In requital for this service, the Jew, who had 
discovered his knighthood, undertakes to procure for him a 
horse and armour for the ensuing tournament; and they part 
at Sheffield. That festival is proclaimed by Prince John, who 
was secretly aspiring to the crown at this period; during 
which, Coeur-de-Lion is supposed to be still in his Austrian 
captivity. The tournay is described with all its pomp and 
circumstance, and is a very interesting passage in the book. 
Among the spectators, are our friend Isaac, and Rebecca his 
daughter, of whose charms we have much glowing description. 
The usual forms being gone through, it is agreed that the 
conqueror in the lists is to name the queen of Beauty and 
Love who is to award the prize. Five challengers are to un- 
dertake all comers: but any knight may select a special an- 
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tagonist either to arms of courtesy, the point of the lance 
deadened by a piece of flat-board, or to the outrance, with 
the sharp point of that weapon. Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
Malvoisin, and Front-de-Beoeuf, are the victorious champions 
in the arms of courtesy, and the vanquished sneak off to hide 
their disgrace and heal their bruises. A pause ensuing, and 
but little disposition being shewn to try the more perilous 
combat, Prince John is about to award the prize to Sir Brian, 
when a solitary trumpet breathes a note of defiance, and a new 
champion, whose motto was “ The Disinherited,” enters the 
lists, vanquishes with pointed lance Sir Brian, Front-de-Beoeut, 
and Malvoisin, and names the lady Rowena for the queen. On 
the next day, he again enters the lists against De Bois-Guilbert 
and four other knights; with two of whom being engaged single- 
handed, he is in danger of falling, but is saved by the interven- 
tion ofa knight in black armour, who had hitherto taken no part 
in the combat, and on that account had been called Le Noir 
Fainéant. This knight prostrates the Templar in a critical 
period of the combat, and rescues “ The Disinherited,” in 
whom it requires no very acute perception to recognize the 
nominal hero of the tale. Prince John is about to proclaim 
the black knight to be the victor, when the latter vanishes, and 
Ivanhoe receives the crown from Rowena: but, during the 
ceremony, the marshals having taken off his helmet, she 
recognizes him; and he, having been severely wounded bya 
lance, which had penetrated his armour, falls almost lifeless 
at her feet. 

Gurth the swine-herd, who had attended Ivanhoe, dis- 
guised as his squire, is on the first day dispatched to the 
Jew with the horse, and the price of the armour; and he 
receives a sum of money from Rebecca, who clandestinely in- 
tercepts him, as he is leaving the house, for the use of his 
master ; the amiable girl being evidently captivated with the 
gallantry and high bearing of the hero. On his return, he falls 
into the hands of the out-laws in the forest, the captain of 
whom, finding that he was the squire of Ivanhoe, dismisses 
him scot-free. This incident is full of amusement, and is 
well related. Ivanhoe being persuaded to put himself under 
the care of the Jew, Rebecca ministers to him, and is luckily 
not only a good nurse but something of a physician ; and, by 
their advice, he agrees to accompany them in a litter to York, 
where Isaac had urgent business. 

Cedric, in consequence of the appearance of his son, is 
more than ever determined on Rowena’s match with Athel- 
stane, and they make the best of their way homeward to Ro- 
therwood: but the route lies through a district infested with 
the lawless rovers of the forest. ‘Uhey encounter the Jew; 
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who, with his daughter, and their sick friend in the litter, (not 
suspected by Cedric’s party to be Ivanhoe,) had lost both their 
attendants and the horses which drew the litter; and the Jew 
having besought Cedric to take them under the protection of 
their retinue, his request is granted at the instance of Rowena. 
In the mean while, a plot had been formed by De Bracy, (one 
of Prince John’s courtiers,) with the privity and aid of the 
Knight Templar, to intercept Cedric’s party, and to carry off 
Rowena, by dressing a hired band of ruffians as the forest 
out-laws. On their seizing the lady, he was to appear in his 
own shape as a courteous knight coming to her rescue, and then 
to convey her to Front-de-Beeuf’s castle, where she would be 
wholly in his power. This project is executed, and the whole 
party are taken: but the real captain of the out-laws, (Robin 
Hood,) under the name of Locksley, having heard of the 
scheme, and having before met with the black knight (Richard) 
by means of an intermediate adventure which is highly amus- 
ing, all his forces are summoned to the attack of Torquilstone 
castle, where Cedric, Rowena, the Jew and his daughter, 
and Ivanhoe, were confined in separate apartments. Rowena 
and Rebecca resist, like true heroines, the several threats of 
De Bracy and the Templar; and the old Jew is half-tortured 
by Front-de-Boeuf, who endeavours to extort money from 
him. ‘The castle is besieged, taken, and its wounded owner 
perishes in its flames. Cedric manfully assists in its de- 
struction, having previously escaped by means of Wamba 
his fool, or jester, who had gained admittance disguised as a 
priest into the castle, changed clothes with his master, and 
remained as a prisoner in his place. A fiend-like character, 
Ulrica, the daughter of the former who had been murdered 
by the present possessor of the castle, and with which mur- 
derer she had lived in the bands of a guilty intercourse, is in- 
troduced, tells the dreadful secrets of that prison-house, and 
conspires with the besiegers ; who, partly by her aid, are en- 
abled to make the breach. Front-de-Beoeuf is slain by Coeur- 
de-Lion ;— Athelstane is to all appearance killed by the Tem- 
plar, as he is carrying off Rebecca, but afterward revives, and 
the scene of his resurrection is his own funeral banquet ; — 
De Bracy is taken prisoner by the victorious party. 

When Prince John finds that ‘the lion is loose,” he 
deputes his chief friend and counsellor Fitz-urse to seize him 
by stratagem and force. ‘The enterprize is undertaken, but 
Fitz-urse falls into his own snare: Richard reveals himself to 
the out-laws: Ivanhoe, who is now recovered, is married to 
the lady Rowena; and the whole ends, as stories of this kind 
usually do, with the happiness of the hero and heroine of the 
piece: excepting the amiable and truly heroic Rebecca, who 
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retires with her father into Spain. — As a sort of episode, the 
trial of Rebecca for sorcery by the Knights Templars, her 
delivery, and the death of Bois-Guilbert, excite a powerful 


interest. 
We have room only for a few extracts: but we were so much 


struck with the masterly description of the tournament, that 
we must subjoin a small part of it. 


‘ The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The sloping 
alleries were crowded with all that was noble, great, wealthy, an 
Peautiful in the northern and midland parts of England; and the 
contrast of the various dresses of these dignified spectators ren- 
dered the view as gay as it was rich, while the interior and lower 
space filled with the substantial burgesses and yeomen of merry 
England formed, in their more plain attire, a dark fringe, or bor- 
der, around this circle, of brilliant embroidery, relieving, and, at 

the same time, setting off its splendour. 

‘ The heralds ceased their proclamation with their usual cry of 
“‘ Largesse, largesse, gallant knights ;” and gold and silver pieces 
were ieaied on them from the galleries, it being a high point of 
chivalry to exhibit liberality towards those whom the age accounted 
the secretaries at once and historians of honour. The bounty 
of the spectators was acknowledged by the customary shouts of 
“« Love of Ladies — Death of Champions — Honour to the 
Generous— Glory to the Brave!’ ‘To which the more humble 
spectators added their acclamations, and a numerous band of 
trumpeters the flourish of their martial instruments, When these 
sounds had ceased, the heralds withdrew from the lists in gay and 
glittering procession, and none remained within them save the 
marshals of the field, who, armed cap-a-pee, sat on horseback, 
motionless as statues, at the opposite ends of the lists. Meantime, 
the enclosed space at the northern extreinity of the lists, large as 
it was, was now completely crowded with knights desirous to prove 
their skill against the challengers, and, when viewed from the 
galleries, presented the appearance of a sea of waving plumage, 
intermixed with glistening helmets, and tall lanees, to the extre- 
mities of which were, in many cases, attached small pennons of 
about a span’s breadth, which, fluttering in the air as the breeze 
caught them, joined with the restless motion of the feathers to add 
liveliness to the scene.’ ° 


The scene in which Rebecca, in default of a champion, is 
exposed to the dreadful peril of being burnt at the Preceptory 
of the Knighis ‘Templars, is peculiarly impressive, and we 
regret that we must give so imperfect an extract from it. 

‘As they thus conversed, the heavy bell of the church of Saint 
Miehael of Templestowe, a vencrable building, situated in a 
hamlet at some distance from the Preceptory, broke short their 
arguipent. One by one the sullen sounds fell successively on the 
ear, leaving but sufficient space for each to die away in distant 
echo, ere the air was again filled by repetition of the iron knell. 
These sounds, the signal of the approaching ceremony, — 
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with awe the hearts of the assembled multitude, whose eyes were 
now turned to the Preceptory, expecting the approach of the 
Grand Master, the champion, and the criminal. 

‘ At length the draw-bridge fell, the gates opened, and a 
knight, bearing the great standard of the Order, sallied from the 
castle, preceded by six trumpets, and followed by the Knights 
Preceptors, two and two, the Grand Master coming last, mounted 
on a stately horse, whose furniture was of the simplest kind. Be- 
hind him came Brian de Bois-Guilbert, armed cap-a-pee in bright 
armour, but without his lance, shield, or sword, which were 
borne by his two esquires behind him. His face, though partly 
hidden by a long plume which floated down from his barret-cap, 
bore a strong and mingled expression of passion, in which pride 
seemed to contend with irresolution. He looked ghastly pale, as 
if he had not slept for several nights, yet reined his pawing war- 
horse with the habitual ease and grace proper to the best lance of 
the Order of the Temple. His general appearance was grand and 
commanding ; but, looking at him with attention, men read that 
in his dark features, from which we willingly withdraw our eyes. 

‘ On either side rode Conrade of Mont-Fitchet, and Albert de 
Malvoisin, who acted as godfathers to the champion. They were 
in their robes of peace, the white dress of the Order. Behind 
them followed other Knights Companions of the Temple, with a 
long train of esquires and pages clad in black, aspirants to the 
honour of being one day Knights of the Order. After these 
neophites came a guard cf warders on foot, in the same sable 
livery, amidst whose partizans might be seen the pale form of the 
accused, moving with a slow but undismayed step towards the 
scene of her fate. She was stript of all her ornaments, lest per- 
chance there should be among them some of those amulets which 
Satan was supposed to bestow upon his victims, to deprive them of 
the power of confession even when under the torture. <A coarse 
white dress, of the simplest form, had been substituted for her 
oriental garments; yet there was such an exquisite mixture of 
courage and resignation in her look, that even in this garb, and 
with no other ornament than her long black tresses, each eye 
wept that looked upon her, and the most hardened bigot regretted 
the fate that had converted a creature so goodly into a vessel of 
wrath, and a waged slave of the devil. | 

‘ A crowd of inferior personages belonging to the Preceptory 
followed the victim, all moving with the utmost order, with arms 
folded and looks bent upon the ground. 

‘ This slow procession moved up the gentle eminence, on the 
summit of which was the tilt-yard, and entering the lists, marched 
once around them from right to left, and when they had com. 
pleted the circle, made a halt. There was then a momentary 
bustle, while the Grand Master and all his attendants, excepting 
the champion and his godfathers, dismounted from their horses, 
which were immediately removed out of the lists by the esquires, 
who were in attendance for that purpose. 

‘ The unfortunate Rebecca was conducted to the black chair 
placed near the pile. On her first glance at the terrible spot 
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where preparations were making for a death alike dismaying to the 
mind and painful to the body, she was observed to shudder and 
shut her eyes, praying internally doubtless, for her lips moved 
though no speech was heard. In the space of a minute she opened 
her eyes, looked fixedly on the pile as if to familiarize her mind 


with the object, and then slowly and naturally turned away her 
head.’ 


Having already said so much on the general plan of 
‘Ivanhoe,’ we have little now to add. Most unwillingly 
would we cavil at slight or incidental defects : but we conceived 
it to be our duty to point out those which were inherent in its 
design and structure; and, among them, we cannot overlook 
what seems to us too glaring a departure from authentic his- 
tory, though the introduction of Richard, perhaps, rendered it 
necessary to the author. It appears from historians that the 
manner of this prince’s return to England was widely different 
from that which has here been assumed, in order to connect 
him with the chief incidents of the story; he being openly 
ransomed by his subjects, and his release from imprisonment 
hailed with the greatest joy. (See Hume, vol. ii. p. 36.) — 
Perhaps there is an anachronism also in the circumstance of 
the pouncet-box being one of the articles taken by the robbers 
from the person of the Prior; since it has been, we believe, 
generally agreed that the pouncet-box, which Hotspur’s fop 
applied “to his nose and took away again,” was an antici- 
pation of a luxury that was not in use till the time of Eliza- 
beth. We think, moreover, that the mystery of Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe, and of Richard, is too little suspended; and that 
both these persons, notwithstanding their disguise, are too 
quickly recognized. This is unquestionably a fault, inasmuch 
as it gives us, at the opening of the narrative, too premature 
a hint of its termination, and has a tendency to render the 
intermediate parts languid and uninteresting. It has an effect 
like that of straight lines in the old exploded taste of garden- 
ing, which conduct the eye at once to the end of its prospect. 
The elder Pliny has a criticism of the same kind, which he 
applies to architecture ; * Ambire sic debet extremitas, et sic de- 
sinere, ut promittat alia post se ;” and it is susceptible, we con- 
ceive, of some application to a chain of narration, in which 
surprise and curiosity ought to be kept constantly alive. 

The revival of Athelstane, also, is an unnecessary and 
gross violation of probability, and not naturally explained : 
while the horrid story of Ulrica is introduced too late, and is 
too speedily dismissed. 

These, however, are slight blemishes; and we gladly turn 
aside from petty animadversions, to express our unteigned 
praise of the extensive research, the playful vivacity, the busy 
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and stirring incidents, the humorous dialogue, and the pictur- 
esque delineations, with which ‘ Ivanhoe’ abounds. We shall 
not soon forget the sturdy fidelity of Gurth, the archness and 


affectionate attachment of Wamba, and the merry carousal of 
the clerk of Copemanhurst. 





Art. X. Observations onthe Motives, Errors, and Tendency, of M. 
Carnot’s Principles of Defence ; shewing the Defects of his new 
System of Fortification, and of the Alterations he has proposed 
with a view to improve the Defences of existing Places. B 
Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., K.S.C., C. B., F.R.S. 
Inspector General of the Royal Military College. 8vo. pp. 
181. Boards. Egerton. 1819. 
7 ROM a continued succession of active campaigns, from the 
great extent and variety of the operations, and from the 

distinguished talents by which they were on all sides con- 
ducted, it is rather remarkable that the reign of Bonaparte 
introduced no material improvements or novelties into the 
science of war. Yet such is the fact; for, whatever devi- 
ations from regular tactics may have been occasionally prac- 
tised, the general system, established on the experience of 
former ages, remains in substance as it stood at the com- 
mencement of the late military dynasty of France. It is, 
however, a trait of sufficient importance in the history of the 
late wars to be generally made known, that Napoleon, from 
an idea of defect in the former system, as far as it regards the 
defence of fortified towns, proposed to the governors of his 
fortresses a mew plan of defence, which he esteemed capable 
of rendering France impregnable; and the origin of this 
theory may be justly ascribed to Bonaparte himself, since 
his Ex-minister of War, to whom the arrangement and publi- 
cation of it were intrusted, says, “ It was sketched by the 
Emperor,” and the title-page also declares it to be pub- 
lished ** by command of his Imperial and Royal Majesty.” 
We intimated this fact, which has since become more known, 
in our account of M. Carnot’s treatise, Appendix to M. R., 
vol. Ixxii. p. 541. Several editions of that book have since 
appeared, much enlarged, and especially discussing at greater 
length this new system of defence, in the use of projectiles by 
the besieged; a point on which we were not before induced 
to speak in detail. 

The work of M. Carnot has thus gained considerable ad- 
ditional importance, and has not only attracted great attention 
on the Continent, but has in fact produced the most material 
practical results. ‘The volume of Sir Howard Douglas, now 
before us, brings it again within our consideration: but it has 
become very verbose; and to epitomize it, directly and colla- 
terally, would be unnecessary to our present design ; which is, 
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chiefly, to shew on what fallacious speculations the late chief- 
tain of France depended for the security of his throne and 
power ; and to discriminate faithfully between the specious 
arguments by which the new theory comes ushered into the 
world, and the conclusive demonstrations by which its errors 
and inferiority have been exposed. 

A question might here be asked as to the utility of canvass- 
ing a subject of this nature, when all the business of war 
seems to have ceased; and, as the project was devised before 
the downfall of its author, it might be fairly urged that the 
event has proved the fallacy and insufficiency of the nowvelle 
maniere de défendre les places. It is trne that the moment of 
peace again prevails: but considerable activity in preparations 
for future defence is, nevertheless, very general over the whole 
Continent; and though France, in contradiction to the pro- 
position, proved vulnerable, yet such has been the effect of 
M. Carnot’s book, which is passing through edition after 
edition, that it has imposed not only on the inexperienced, but 
on officers of high rank ; not merely on a few individuals, but 
on the recent synod of illustrious statesmen and chiefs con- 
vened to ordain and ratify the re-organization of Europe. It 
is, moreover, true that a great expence, in which this country 
(we understand) largely participates, has been actually in- 
curred in putting particular frontier-towns abroad into repair; 
and in making such alterations and additions in them as are 
prescribed by the new theory, of the. merits of which the fol- 
lowing brief account and examination will give a sufficient 
idea for the present purpose. 

About the time when Bonaparte appeared at the summit of 
his power, and when the continental states had been so far 
subjugated that their chief fortresses were under the command 
of governors appointed by France, the new project was first 
divulged, with the professed design of “ reminding the officers 
intrusted with the bulwarks of the empire of the importance 
of their functions and duties ;” which, it was asserted, * if well 
executed, must render France impregnable to any power, or 
combination of powers!” — ‘The mode by which it was pro- 
posed to secure the state so effectually is by pouring from 
mortars, and other engines of a similar kind, such showers of 
projectiles, (small iron shot, cubes of iron, musket-balls, 
stones, &c,) as to cause an army to raise the siege of any 
place so defended. A chief battery of defence is required to 
be constructed in the gorge of each bastion, because at any 
more advanced position it must be exposed to certain de- 
struction from the heavy artillery of the enemy. Besides these 
main batteries, ordnance, of the kinds before mentioned, are 
directed to be employed at the salient angles of the bastions, 
ravelins, 
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ravelins, &c. on the front attacked; which, after a stated 
period of the siege, are calculated to throw incessantly such 
a profusion of metal, stones, &c. as to cause what the theory 
presumes, — inevitable destruction to the opposing forces. 
Twelve and fifteen-inch mortars, capable of discharging at 
once 600 four-ounce balls, are the terrific chimera thus gaping 
to prey on approaching legions. According to the calcul- 


ation advanced in the theory, the proportion of the area of 


the trenches is to the portion occupied by the troops, work- 
men, &c. as 180 to 13 And hence it is inferred that, out of 
every 180 balls, &c. which fell within the trenches, one would 
kill or disable a man. The power or force attributed to these 
balls, &c. is according to that which a body of any ponderous 
kind is supposed to acquire in falling from a given height; 
which, agreeably to the established laws of falling bodies in 
vacuo, is proportional to the time: so that, whatever force a 
body acquires in one second, it will acquire double that force 
in two seconds, three times the same in three seconds, and so 
on:— thus gaining a constant acceleration of descent by a 
constant addition of force, till the descent becomes inter- 
rupted. 

Now it is altogether the gencral application of this vertical 
firing, or the discharging into the air to a considerable degree 
of altitude the various kinds of projectiles, so that they may 
by a length of fall acquire a force sufficient to do execution, 
that constitutes the novel part of the scheme. After a few 
observations, then, on the manner in which the proposition is 
advanced and conducted, these two primary considerations 
may be examined ; — first, whether the assertion of the theory 
will be accomplished in practically directing the purposed 
showers of iron, &Xc. on the lodgments of the besieging 
forces; — and, secondly, whether, if well-directed, the force of 
the blow will be sufficient to produce the formidable conse- 
quences imagined. _ 

Such men as Bonaparte, accustomed to dictate perempt- 
orily, cannot be expected to speak diffidently on what they, 
according to the course of reasoning which they apply, have 
conceived to be clearly and indisputably possible: especially 
if it be something devised by themselves in order to abet or 
accomplish a political cbject: — but, probably, it was more 
from a fallacious conviction than from design that Bonaparte 
sought to propagate “ cette verité tranquillisante” (this con- 
soling fact), that a profusion of vertical fire in defence of her 
numerous fortresses would effectually secure France from the 
incursions of enemies. If the problem for effecting these 
metallic rains should appear ou inspection to be feasible, it is 
by no means self-evident: indeed, its solution certainly in- 
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volves many intermediate considerations and intricate conse- 
quences, which seem either to have been overlooked or artfully 
omitted ; such arguments only having been adduced as were 
judged to favour a deduction suitable to the accomplishment of 
the object. The time at which, and the circumstances under 
which, the * verité tranquillisante” or cardiac potion was 
administered, being observed, many particulars apparently 
authorize a belief that policy was the first object of the publi- 
cation. The remote expedition against Russia was contem- 
plated; and it was a master-picce of state-prudence that 
France, in the event of disasters, should be taught to possess 
implicit confidence in her many powerful bulwarks. Motives 
of this political import would justify an author in eluding those 
considerations which might throw doubt on his inferences ; 
and the more he could disguise his arguments, so that the 
semblance of truth might be craftily assumed in the end, the 
more competently would he have managed his question, and 
his merit be more intitled to esteem: but ought not arrogance 
on such occasions to be laid aside ? When, on any subject of 
debate, an overweening superiority is affected, and a deficiency 
in the mode of decision is manifest, very little respect can be 
paid. Even in Bonaparte, as an author, and if correct in his 
allegations, presumption is scarcely pardonable, and in Car- 
not certainly much less : — but, as before intimated, it is very 
probable that Bonaparte, if the assurance with which he 
seemed buoyed up under such signal discomfitures be a cri- 
terion, faithfully believed the efficacy of the defence proposed 
to be instituted ; and, if so, he was evidently not aware of any 
indiscretion in the extraordinary enterprizes which he at- 
tempted. Confident in the impregnability of France itself, 
the stake which he was risking for the chance of extending 
his dominion would seem to him nothing, in comparison with 
the consequences which would result from winning his game. 
Thus might he have been the infatuated convert of a delusive 
doctrine, and the ruined dupe of his own bigotry ; for that the 
success of his depending scheme rested more on vague and 
fallacious conceits than on consequences derived from sound 
principles will, in the sequel, become unquestionable. 
With regard to the manner in which the new system was 
ublicly received, whether its conclusions were deduced from 
infallible rules or from chimerical sources, the authority of 
such celebrated men as Carnot and his master was enough to 
give it an imposing claim to attention. Indeed, the extended 
circulation and numerous reprints of the book (already men- 
tioned) are some testimony of the devotion paid to it abroad; 
and, not having found that any foreign engineer has disputed 
its merits, we may fairly conclude that it has acquired general 
appro- 
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approbation. Independently of the dogmatic importance with 
which these eminent authorities accost their readers, and pro- 
claim their opinions, the bare idea of such destructive cata- 
racts as the theory provides has apparently had its influence 
on the judgment of many, from whom a more grave consider- 
ation of the means designed for its accomplishment might have 
been expected. Indeed, in so plausible a manner is the pro- 


ject introduced, that it is not very easy to believe it to be 


impracticable without the means of convincing the under- 
standing by experimental facts. Who, from a slight or 
abstract view, could conceive it possible for forces to escape 
from beneath such tremendous and incessant showers of metal, 
stone, &c., as are thus positively threatened? Who, on such a 
view, would not be easily seduced to believe that annihilation 
must inevitably await all those whose hostile temerity might 
lead them within the reach of these devastating volcanoes ? 
*¢ Ac veluti lentis Cyclopes fulmina massts 
Cum properant, 
gemit impositis incudibus Aitna.” 
(Vira. Georg. iv. 170.) 
Thus have opinions seemingly been formed on the efficacy of 
the plan; and from the prevalence of such opinions, so cre- 
dulously entertained, does it appear to have acquired such ex- 
traordinary sanction. 

This extensive and eminent suffrage, awarded to the pro- 
fessed novelty, having attracted the attention of Sir Howard 
Douglas, he determined to enter into a full and radical in- 
vestigation of the principles on which the system had been 
constituted; and finding from a most able analysis that they 
were frail, he has completely succeeded in reversing the cha- 
racter of the new theory. From irrefragable proofs, — from 
facts founded on a variety of carefully conducted experiments, 
— it appears certain that such a scheme of defence, if practised 
against a regular attack, will totally fail; and even that a 
fortress, defended according to the principles and rules pre- 
scribed by the nouvelle maniere, must surrender sooner than if 
the system taught by Vauban and other eminent masters of the 
old school were still followed. 

We may now try to ascertain how far the proposed engines 
are capable of pouring their charges into the enemy’s trenches, 
which is certainly a primary consideration. M. Carnot, be it 
recollected, computes that out of every 180 balls, &c. which 
fall within the trenches, one will kill or disable a man: but, in 
the shape of a calculation, nothing could be more illusive. 
That eminent mathematician evasively omitted to state how 
many balls &c. out of any charge, or out of any given quan- 
tity, he expecis to fall in the trenches; so that the proportion 
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of waste to effective balls cannot be obtained from any report 
or conjecture which he has offered. From the results, how- 
ever, of numerous experiments, Sir Howard Douglas considers 
that one ball out of every 720 is about the proportion on 
which we might calculate as thus far effective. ‘ Several 
rounds,’ he says, ‘ were fired at an elevation of 45° before a 
surface composed of deal targets and wadmill-cloth tilts, of 
774 square feet, was hit at all; and at 75° the spread of the 
balls was nearly four times as great as at 45°. Now we must 
reckon a length of 45 feet of a parallel (trench), 17 feet wide, 
to give a surface upon the horizontal plane equal to that of 
the targets and tilts; and when we find that these were SELDOM 
hit and NEVER injured, we can have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing judgment upon. the uncertainty and impotency of M. 
Carnot’s vertical fire.’ Here, then, are unquestionable facts 
to prove that the firing in this manner is very greatly at ran- 
dom, and much more ineffectual than the theory conjectures. 

In M. Carnot’s estimation of the momentum or effect of his 
various charges, it i; plain, from Sir Howard’s exposition, 
that the resistance of the air to the descending bodies, which 
is very considerable, has not been taken into the account. 
Charged with. cubical blocks of iron, the range of mortars 
and such engines is much more irregular and uncertain than 
when loaded with balls; and * charges of stones fired in this 
manner must,’ says Sir Howard, * be extremely uncertain, 
and scatter so much that a very small proportion would fall 
in the trench aimed at; whilst a great many, falling short, will 
undoubtedly take effect upon the defendants in the advanced 
works over which the discharge is made. 

‘ The dispersion of a charge of stones thrown from a mortar or 
pierrier is much greater than any person, who has not witnessed 
it, would imagine. No two stones of any charge fall within many 
feet of each other; and the dispersion is much greater in a longi- 
tudinal (the line of discharge) than in a transverse direction. 
This is also the case, though in a less degree, with projectiles of 
the same size, shape, and specific gravity.’ —‘ But, lest all this 
should be received as matter of opinion, instead of fact established 
by experience, I give the results of some very careful experiments, 
made purposely to ascertain the precise effects of those natures of 
vertical fire which M. Carnot proposes to adopt as the principal 
means of defence.’ 

A perusal of the whole of Sir H. Douglas’s work being 
requisite to convey a sufficient idea of its merits, in the con- 
nection of the facts and arguments by which its conclusions 
are wrought, we deem it unnecessary to insert here the results 
of his course of experiments, which cannot fail to prove satis- 
factory to every person who examines them. 

After having detailed his experimental facts, Sir H. applies 
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them to a plan, or specimen of a fortress, &c. according to 
the nouvelle maniére, copied from Carnot, and thus continues: 


‘ It appears that neither the third parallel (the trench nearest 
to the walls of the fortress) nor the couronnement of the glacis 
(the top of the sloping bank which rangeth from the exterior 
parapet towards the field) are within the reach of stones forced to 
the utmost from pierriers in the casgmated battery; (the chief 
batteries before mentioned constructed in the gorge of each 
bastion ;) and the horizontal area of all those parts of the attack 
which come within its influence is so small, compared with the 
vast magnitude of the elliptical surface upon which the stones fall, 
it may be relied upon that not one stone in one thousand would 
take effect upon the besiegers.’— Moreover, ‘ At the rate of dis- 
charge which M. Carnot mentions, it would require a provision of 
nearly 1,500,000 pounds of iron (about 700 tons) for the seven 
casements of ont batterie de gorge.’ 


We consider these brief citations as quite sufficient to 
evince the great uncertainty in the aim of projectiles cast 
from the proposed engines, and consequently the useless ex- 
penditure of ammunition; as also that, from the mazn batteries, 
the most powerful of these ordnance will not project stones 
beyond the outer works of defence. It might, however, be 
submitted that Sir Howard seems to have considerably over- 
rated the chance of striking the besiegers, when he allows that 
one ball in 720, and one stone in 1000, might be so far 
effectual. 

jt must have been already anticipated by the general 
reader, from what has been said of bodies descending in 
vacuo, that a considerable diminution of force will occur in 
their falling through the atmosphere: yet it seems that neither 
Napoleon nor his war-minister was sufficiently aware of the 
consequence of this effect of nature; which, if they had, 
would certainly have weakened their confidence in the pro- 
posed measure. On this point Sir Howard Douglas, after 


having noticed some very inapplicable arguments in the new 
theory, thus remarks: 


‘ M. Carnot’s idea, then, of the effect of this pluie de balles is 
founded upon the velocities which he supposes they will acquire 
in accelerated descent from the vertex of a very elevated curve ;— 
this is manifestly the principle upon which he tries to establish his 
theory. But the fact is, there can be no acceleration beyond a 
certain limit, which, with small balls, is very much less than is 
generally imagined.’— ¢ From the vertex of the curve, where all 
the vertical motion is lost, the ball begins to descend by an urging 
force which is nearly constant; viz. its own weight. This force 
would produce equal increments of velocity in equal times in 
vacuo; but in air the descent of the ball being more and more 
resisted as the velocity accelerates, the urging force will; at a 
certain velocity, be opposed by an equal resistance of the air, after 
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which there can be no acceleration of motion; and the ball will 
continue to descend with a velocity nearly terminal.* 

‘ When I began to consider this interesting problem as applied 
to vertical fire, I was soon satisfied that M. Carnot had entirely 
overlooked terminal velocity; and I shall show, from his own 
words, that this is the case.’ — 

¢ Had M. Carnot founded his system upon a power evidently 
impotent as the projectile force of a boy’s arm, this part of his 
work would not have merited serious investigation; but the prin- 
ciple he assumes is specious, and the impression it has produced 
so considerable, that I have been induced to draw up the results of a 
careful investigation, by which I have satisfied myself, and hope to 
satisfy my readers, that four-ounce balls, or cubical pieces of iron 
of ten lines side, (about % of an inch,) cannot, in descending from 
the vertex of a very elevated curve, acquire velocity sufficient to 
give a mortal blow excepting on an uncovered head, and that the 
effect of musquetry under such circumstances would be almost 
harmless.’ 

The utmost percussive force, which each of the different 
kinds of projectiles is capable of acquiring, is then shewn, de- 
duced from certain rationale, and corroborated by numerous 
experiments made according to those several natures of vertical 
fire which M. Carnot has proposed to adopt. Hence, from 
incontrovertible laws and positive facts, it is determined that 

‘ Four-ounce balls, discharged at an elevation considerably 
above 45°, to the distance of 120 yards, would not inflict a mortal 
wound excepting upon an uncovered head; that they would not 
have force sufficient to break any principal bone; that there would 
be no penetration, but merely a contusion. This would not oblige 
the besiegers to cover themselves with b/indages (hurdles, 
faggots, &c. to overlay the trenches, ) as M. Carnot imagines ; for 
a strong cap or hat, and a cover of thick leather for the back and 
shoulders, would be sufficient protection from the effect of his 
vertical fire with small balls.’ 

From the professed originality which the new theory 
assumes, it would seem that nothing of the use of vertical fire 
had been before practised or known: but Sir Howard Douglas 
has shewn that all the eminent men, who have written on the 
subject, recommend the application of it to a certain extent; 





* The nature of terminal velocity may be perceived by a very 
simple experiment. _If a stone or bullet be suffered to fall, by the 
force of its own gravity, from the top of a bridge into the water 
underneath, it will penetrate the water very forcibly till it meets 
with a resistance equal to the force which caused it to descend ; 
viz. its own weight. Afterward, it will be seen to descend to the 
bottom of the water by an uniform motion, or without any appear- 
ance of farther acceleration. Such, then, is the effect on bodies 
descending through the atmosphere, the difference of the resist- 
ance of water to that of air being duly considered. 
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though recourse to it otherwise than as an auxiliary means of 
defence is inexpedient, and altogether objectionable. 

The chance of success in a siege, on the system previously 
established, is decidedly in favour of the assailants; whereas, 
by the nouvelle maniére, the chance is presumed to be entirely 
inverted: but, from a plan of attack which he has sketched, 
Sir H. Douglas plainly demonstrates that any place, provided 
with the most efficient garrison and the fullest means of re- 
sistance, must be reduced sooner under the new mode than 
if defended according to the rules in ordinary practice. After 
a very sober and masterly dissertation, first, On the Errors 
in Principle-of Carnot’s Theory ; secondly, On the Proposal 
for adopting Vertical Fire, as the basis, instead of using it as 
an accessory Mean of Defence; thirdly, On the Expediency 
of a more general Use of Vertical Fire than is directed in all 
Treatises of Defence; fourthly, On the Application of the 
Theory in the Erection of new Fortresses; and, lastly, On 
the Proposal for altering existing Places according to the new 
Manner, Sir H. concludes his very complete refutation of 
the whole with the following forcible remarks : 

‘ The great object, the true merit, and defined aim of forti- 
fication, is to enable the weak to defend themselves, as effectually 
as possible, with the least possible means: but M. Carnot’s in- 
genuity has contrived systems and alterations, and outworks, which 
indispensably require large garrisons, and which cannot be effec. 
tually practised by weak ones.’ —‘ The real economy of defence 
must therefore be studied from other sources. Any applicat:.» 
of his system, whether to old or new places, must either be in- 
secure or expensive ;— insecure, if not provided with numerous 
garrisons ; — ruinously expensive, if they are.’ 

Those who may chance to have imbibed the errors of the 
new doctrine, and under whose inspection the preceding re- 
marks and extracts may happen to fall, will probably find in 
them sufficient inducements to examine the counter-work of 
Sir H. Douglas; and, as we conceive that the object specified 
at the beginning of these remarks has beer. accomplished, we 
regard it as unnecessary to enter into farther comment on the 
subject. All, therefore, that now remains to be observed is 
that no real novelty is displayed in the present proposition, 
and certainly no improvement derived from it to the science 
of war; and that, however the French Ex-minister ma 
have heretofore affected a haughty contempt of the know- 
lege and experience of British engineers, he will perhaps 
henceforth feel a conscious respect on finding his whole science, 
equipment, and magazine, become nugatory before the prin- 
ciples, talents, and materiel with which they have now been 
brought into competition. 


Rev. Jan. 1820. H MONTHLY 
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POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. tt. Aonian Hours, and other Poems. By J. H.Wiffen. 
8vo. pp. 168. Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 

We may perhaps observe, without being charged with too nice 
or too paradoxical a distinction, that there exists an age of poetry 
as well as an age of poets; and that, while the former is the pro- 
duct of originality and nature, the latter owes its birth to refine- 
ment, imitation, and art. Though emulation, like fame, may per- 


haps be a spur 





* that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days,” 


yet if, wrongly directed, or servilely following in the track of 
others, an author adopts the style and manner of a living proto- 
type, he must for ever forego that nobler claim to distinction 
which can be preferred only by the candour and boldness of cha- 
racteristic genius and merit. It is always painful to remark a 
misapplication of the powers with which nature has endowed her 
more favoured children; and to see men, who are gifted with ori- 
ginal strength, stooping to the weakness of imitation, and offering 
at the shrine of another those fruits of intellect which were 
worthy of gracing an altar erected to themselves. This, we are 
concerned to state, Mr. Wiffen has done, in devoting his § Aonian 
Hours’ to the acquisition of the style and method of a noble lord, 
too well skilled in the Spenserian stanza to be easily met on an 
equal footing. Under the title of “ Aspley Wood,” Mr. W. has 
endeavoured to embody a poem on a variety of subjects, on a 
plan similar to that of Childe Harold; in which the sudden breaks, 
dramatic turns, and arbitrary ending of rhymes, are managed with 
such inferior dexterity as to involve the whole in no slight degree 
of mysticism, involution, and something very like confusion. When 
will out modern poets learn that, to speak the natural language of 
the heart and passions, they must adopt as distinct and character- 
istic an expression as we discern in the identity of tone, manner, 
and address in individuals? If Mr. W. had possessed as much 
judgment as he has manifested imagination and poetry in this 
work, he would have avoided the bad taste of arranging and con- 
ducting his subject on the model of any living author whatever. 
We have seldom seen more sweetness, spirit, and true pathos than 
in the beautiful stanzas dedicated to the memory of Howard, as 
well as in some others of the detached poems; and we regret that 
their length forbids us to extract them. 

We spoke favourably in our Ixxiid vol. p- 438., and again in 
vol. Ixxx. p.96., of a small collection of poems by three Friends, 
one of whom is the writer of the present volume; and so few 
have been the votaries of the Muse among the members of the 
sober system of religion called Quakerism, that it may be worth 
while to note that Mr. Wiffin is to be added to the list, — (See 
also our Number for November last, p. 329.) 


Art. 
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Art. 12. Tragic Dramas; chiefly intended for Representation in 
private Families: to which is added, Aristodemus, a Tragedy ; 
from the Italian of Vincenzo Monti. By Frances Burney. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 191. 9s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1818. | 
Since the appearance of “ Sacred Dramas,” by the volumin- 

ously distinguished writer of religious novels, tales, and tracts, we 

cannot recollect any theatrical productions for the object of pri- 
vate representation which have pleased us so much as the present. 

Though they do not possess the sacred and religious gloom which 

pervades the whole spirit of the former, they have sufficient moral 

effect to instil, into the young mind, the useful and awful lesson 
of the necessity of controuling the passions of our nature, 

It appears from the preface that these dramas have already 
been more than once represented by the junior members of a 
family of distinction, not without applause. In exchange for the 
latter word, however, we would suggest the superior propriety of 
‘* benefit,” as connected with the welfare of young people, and 
with the object for which the dramas are announced to have been 
composed. 

The first and most original of the three dramas here published 
is intitled Fitzormond, or Cherished Resentment; which, for a ju- 
venile production of three acts, certainly contains as much interest 
in language and sentiment as the story is susceptible of receiving 
and imparting. The plot, however, is too simple and inartificial 
to engage the affections of any but a youthful audience. — The 
second, Malek Adhel, is taken from the well-known romance of 
Madame Cottin, whose sentiments and even language have been 
as closely followed as the nature of the different compositions 
would admit : yet still a degree of dramatic power is shewn in the 
developement of the characters. 

We now come to the translation of the celebrated tragedy of 
Monti: in the tone of which we think that much spirit and power 
of expression are exhibited. With exact and delicate fidelity, 
Miss Burney has happily united the freedom and ease of original 
expression ; though she has been unequal to the task of grappling 
with the strength and passion of Monti in the more vigorous 
efforts of his spirit. In the original, Aristodemus is a picture of 
despair and terror from the very moment at which he appears, 
and every word and action seem fraught with the demon of 
remorse ; while the spectre of his daughter, always at his side, 
ceases not to haunt him till it has driven him into the vault of 


her remains, and presented him with the steel that drinks blood for 
blood. 


‘ Come, welcome shade ! 
Thou hast demanded blood ; and this is blood . [stabs himself? 


Though the spirit of antient tragedy is finely preserved in the 
Italian, it would be too bold to assert that it has not lost much in 
its transmission into our language. Yet Miss Burney’s version is 
more successful than we could have expected, from the hands of 
a lady who had not before given us any thing of equal excellence 
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with the translation of Aristodemus. Her family-name, however, 
ever holds forth a promise to the public, which she, in this instance, 
has well redeemed. 


Art. 13. Miusanthropy, and other Poems, by Joseph Snow. 
Izmo. pp. 132. 6s. Boards. Miller. 1819. 

On perusing this little volume, we cannot refrain from expressing 
our regret that the public taste is so perfectly monopolized by the 
productions of a few distinguished authors, that it seldom recog- 
nizes the merits of those who possess powers above the common 
standard, though perhaps not of the very first order. Some of 
the pieces written by Mr. Snow exhibit, in our opinion, a spirit ~ 
of poetry well deserving the attention of unprejudiced and im- 
partial readers. In this age of book-manufacturing, we ought to 
endeavour to select, from the mass of common-place and trash 
with which we are deluged, some portion which we conceive to be 
valuable; and, with the skill of the chemist, to extract from the 
material body the strength and essence which would not otherwise 
have been obtained. From among several commendable verses, 
which, however, are far from being equally supported throughout, 
we quote the following stanzas : 

‘ To 
‘ I ne’er could bow beneath the stroke 
Of inconsiderate men ; 
And angry words could but provoke 
Indignant taunts again. 
I hurled defiance back on each 
Who could reproach with hasty speech 
When fallen, and only then ; 
No patient cheek to wrath I turned ; 
I dared the proud, the spurner spurned. 


‘ Ne’er could these haughty feelings brook 

‘* Unkindness’ altered eye ;” 

And faithless Friendship’s blighting look 
I gloried to defy. 

In every stage of every ill, 

Pride, stubborn pride, upheld me still, 
And kept the spirit high ; 

Though fallen far, though trampled low, 

I struck, in struggling, blow for blow. 


‘ Such didst thou find me, sternly fixt, é, 
In bonds of hate to all; 

Despair’s full cup I drank unmix’d, 
E’en to the dregs of gall; 

Of faith unsettled, oh! far worse, 

Beneath a deep o’erwhelming curse, 
And conscious of the thrall, 

Reckless of every human tie, 

Alike unfit to live or die. 
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‘ Oh! ’twas an unaccustomed sight, 

A pitying look to see ; 

It was a new and strange delight, 
That prayers were poured for me! 

Oh! yes, for me thy tears were shed, 

Thy prayers sought blessings on his head 
Who never bent the knee ; 

Thou badst him weep, and Heaven implore, 

Who never prayed, scarce wept before. 


‘ Yet I have worn a beauty’s chain, 
And called her charms divine : 
For beauty’s self did not disdain 
So poor a love as mine. 
’Twas but a dream: I ne’er could bow 
With such humility as now 
My spirit bends to thine; 
For thou hast tamed a breast of steel, 
And taught a stony heart to feel. 


‘ Thy gentleness a soul hath won 
The world could ne’er subdue, 
A word, a look, from thee hath done 
What force could never do: 
Blest be the hour when thou wert sent, 
A mild, yet fitting instrument, 
The fallen to renew: 
Thou, meek of heart, of spirit pure, 
Thy recompence in Heaven is sure.’ 


These touching lines are followed by Sketches, which breathe 
much of the spirit and tenderness of Crabbe. Though the volume 
is certainly not free from the faults of juvenile composition, we 
may recommend a perusal of it to the lovers of poetry. 


Art. 14. The Dream of Youth; a Poem. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 

This ¢ Dream of Youth’ possesses, we are afraid, somewhat too 
much of the wandering and desultory nature of dreams in gene- 
ral, to be perfectly intitled to the latter part of its appellation, — 
a poem. We allude to the arbitrary and unlicensed scope which 
the author has taken, in variety of versification as well as of 
matter; and which, though it may be well adapted to display his 
skill, is rather too trying to the patience and understanding of the 
reader. Ina volume of less than 100 pages, we have as much 
alteration of stanza as the English language can well admit in such 
moderate limits; and we cannot give our approbation to the 
manner in which the effort has been accomplished. The dream, 
likewise, bears too strong an impression of the writer’s thoughts 
having been occupied with Lord Byron during the day, to escape 
the charge of violent imitation. A few of the separate pieces, how- 
ever, may lay claim to something like mediocrity. 
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POLITICS. 


Art. 15. A free Trade essential to the Welfare of Great Britain ; 
or an Inquiry into the Cause of the present distressed State of the 
Country, and the consequent Increase of Pauperism, Misery, and 
Crime. ‘To which are added, some Observations on Two Let- 
ters to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P., by one of his Con- 
stituents. By John Clay. 8vo. pp.80. 3s. Sherwood and 
Co. 1819. 

Mr. Clay’s pamphlet is less comprehensive than its title sug- 
gests ; since it contains scarcely any attempt at the discussion of 
a free trade generally, but a number of arguments in favour of 
a free trade in corn: — arguments called forth by a project énter- 
tained in the last year, but which, we hope, is now at rest, that of 
imposing additional discouragements on the import of foreign corn. 
In so populous a country as England, where the consumption re- 
gularly exceeds the produce, the land-holders may be said to receive 
@ permanent premium in the certainty of selling their corn at a 
price above that of other countries. This advantage, now enjoyed 
for above half a century, is owing to the extension of our produc- 
tive industry: for example, in manufacturing districts, the rent of 
even indifferent land, says Mr. Clay, is from 3]. to 51. per acre; 
and the great rise in the value of land in Lancashire and the West 
Riding of York is owing to the manufacturers who, to the number 
of more than 40,000, have become freeholders in these populous 
districts. What a short-sighted calculation, then, would it be on 
the part of the landed interest to aggravate the burden of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes, and to oblige them, which 
would be the case were such oppression increased, to emigrate, 
and leave the burdens of the state to be borne by a diminished 
population ! 

The landed interest, observes Mr. Clay, are aware that their 
gain by the corn-laws becomes, in a great measure, lost to them 
by the poer-rate; and they have manifested, ever since the peace, 
the greatest anxiety to be relieved from the latter. They do not, 
however, seem to be aware that such relief would naturally follow 
the abolition of the corn-laws; in which case the English poor 
would be no more in want of parish-relief than the poor of France 
or any other country. In the debates on the corn-laws in the 
spring of 1815, Mr. Baring urged a progressive decrease of the re- 
strictive limit (80s.) on the import of foreign wheat; and this 
decrease a subsequent writer * proposed to be at the rate of 2s. 
per quarter per annum: but we are so impressed with the neces- 
sity of proceeding gradually, that we should be satisfied with an 
abatement of 1s. per quarter annually; and this to take place 
only according as the more oppressive of the taxes on agriculture 
should be removed. 

In Ireland, the lower orders have experienced all the evils of 
our corn-law system. The land-holdcrs now obtain a much higher 
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rice for their corn than before the Union, in consequence of the 
market of England being open to them, while it is shut to the 
continental grower: but this rise has pressed heavily on the pear 
santry ; who pay greater rents for their potatoe-grounds, and receive 
no increase of wages, because no increase takes place in the de- 
mand for labour. We are informed by Mr. C., that the distress 
of the labouring classes in England, and in the sister-island, in- 
duced him to enter on the study of political economy; when he 
was not long in discovering that the general rule, that wages rise 
together with a rise of the necessaries of life, is not applicable 
to the present state of our manufacturers. They labour, at least in 
the great branches of woollens, cottons, and hardware, for a 
foreign market, and are in course obliged to bring down their 
price to the price of foreign competitors, Nothing therefore is 
more fallacious than the demand of a monopoly for our corn- 
growers, on the plea that our manufacturers possess a monopoly 
of the home-market. The letter of the law may give it to them, 
but it is the lowness of their price alone that can secure it, 

Mr. Clay combats (p. 22.) with equal success the arguments far 
rendering this country independent of foreign nations for a supply 
of the necessaries of life; arguments which are extremely spe- 
cious, but not tenable against the higher consideration that, in 
provisions, as in every thing else, commerce should be left to its 
free course. The evils of interfering with that course exceed all 
previous calculation ; and one reduction in the price of wages leads 
unfortunately to another, the workmen being obliged to extend 
their hours of labour, by which they increase the existing evil of 
an over-stock of goods. It is thus that our distress has acted on 
other countries, particularly the Netherlands and Germany ; where 
the loudest complaints are made of the low price at which our 
manufactures are introduced; and the cause of which is sought, 
not in the pressure of necessity, but in a deliberate plan to over- 
throw the manufactures of the Continent. 

The conclusion of this pamphlet contains several remarks on 
the two Letters from Oxford to Mr. Peel, reported in our Num- 
bers for April and August last. Mr. Clay is, on the whole, a 
temperate and liberal reasoner, but unluckily a novice in the art 
of composition ; his pamphlet exhibiting no division of his matter 
into chapters or sections, and indeed very little idea of connection 
or arrangement, 


Art.16. Observations on the Means of deriving from Flax and 
Hemp manual Employment for Labourers of every Age. Ad- 
dressed to the Committees of Parliament on the Poor-Laws: 
to the Magistracy: to the Clergy, Churchwardens, Overseers, 
and other Guardians of Parochial Poor: to the Cottager and 
rural Population ; and to the Sheriffs, Committees, and Indivi- 
duals having the Care of Prisons. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 67. 
Longman and Co. 1819. 

After some general remarks on the magnitude of the existing 
distress, and the necessity of devising additional means of employ- 
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ment for the poor, this writer proceeds to the proper subject of his 
pamphlet ; a subject of a peculiar nature, and which is probabl 
new to the majority of our readers: we mean the inferiority of the 
old method of preparing flax by steeping it in water, compared with 
the new method of making it into sheaves, and stacking it in the 
fields like corn. An acre of ground produces from two to three 
tons of dried stem; which, when prepared on the old plan, would 
not have yielded, in flax for the weaver, above five hundred weight, 
or a tenth of the gross weight ; while, by the new plan, the quality 
is better and the quantity much greater; the stem yielding by 
exact analysis the following proportions in too parts: Tops, 4; 
chaff, 46 ; roots, 17; fibre, 32 ; loss, 1. 

As no doubt exists of the superiority of the new method of 
stacking the flax in the field, the great question is how the fibre 
can be best obtained from it: for this purpose several ‘machines 
have been contrived, but they were in general complicated and 
expensive; till Mr. Lowder, of Lansdown-place, Bath, obtained 
some time ago a patent for a decorticator, a small machine of cast 
iron, occupying little more space than a cottage-stool, and calcu- 
lated, according to the writer of this pamphlet, (whom we suspect 
to be Mr. Lowder himself,) to afford the greatest facilities in the 
employment of the poor. We are told that 

‘A lad of sixteen may dispatch from three to four pounds of 
flax-stem in an hour, without fatigue: a second may brush the pro- 
duce for the spinner in the same time; and a third prepare and 
supply fresh stem for the breaker. Thus every set will daily em- 
ploy three persons, men, women, or children; and as the breaker 
requires the greater exertion, the breaker and the brush may be 
worked para If thirty pounds of stem be the quantity cal- 
culated to be broken daily by one set of machines, ten sets of ma- 
chines, employing thirty persons, will break 3oolbs. of stem daily; 
or forty tons and a half annually. Ifthe paupers, or persons de- 
pendent, directly or indirectly, on parochial relief, be calculated 
at one in seven of the population, and the work of one pauper in 
five be available, 300,000 persons may be found applicable to this 
employment ; and their labour, when the plan is generally intro- 
duced, would reduce the poor’s rate four millions sterling annually, 
and provide for the farmer the profitable cultivation of from one 
to two hundred thousand acres of land (now unproductive), for the 
growth of a material hitherto imported from foreign countries at 
an annual expence of two millions sterling.’ 

Could the preparation of flax afford employment only to 
30,000 instead of 300,000 paupers, the relief would be very great. 
The Board of Agriculture, without pledging itself for the accu- 
racy of Mr. Lowder’s calculations, recommended (p. 45.) the use 
of the decorticator in the cottage of the labourer, as well as in 
work-houses and penitentiaries. If we do not subscribe implicitly 
to the doctrines of those who consider it as desirable to produce 
every thing within ourselves, we cannot doubt the advantage of 
saving the freight ot such bulky commodities as flax and hemp; 
and it appears that, of the total consumption in Great Britain, 
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(above 70,000 tons, ) nearly two-thirds are imported. This consi- 
deration, and the healthy nature of the employment, are certainly 
material recommendations, and render it gratifying to learn that, 
‘ at the national school of Bath, which consists of nearly 500 boys 
and 200 girls, a selection of children is made, who work in alter- 
nate sets on the decorticator and other processes of flax.’ 

In the course of his arguments for the employment of the poor 
on labour of a new kind, this writer exhibits the following com- 
putation of the surprizing increase of machinery during the 
present age. 


‘In 1792 the population of Britain and Ireland was about 
15,000,000; and the manual labour was computed at one- 


fourth of the population, or nearly - - 4,000,000 
The power of machinery was computed at nearly three- 
fourths of the population, or - - -  £1,000,000 


In 1817, the population was calculated at 18,000,000 ; 
the manual labour of men, women, and children, at 


one-third of the population, or - - - 6,000,000 
But the power of machinery was computed at the sur- 
prizing amount of - - - - - 200,000,000 


being an increase of nearly twenty-fold in 25 years.’ 


This pamphlet contains some good materials, but is surcharged 
with no slight stock of extraneous matter, relative to the state of 
our currency, the history of our poor-laws, &c. 


Art.17. Observations on Payments and Receipts in Bank of Eng- 
land Notes, reduced to their Value in Gold ; and on the Conse- 
quences which would have resulted to the Nation, if this System 
of Currency had been instituted at the passing of the Bank- 
Restriction Act ; together with Remarks on Subjects connected 
with these. By Thomas Martin. 8vo. pp.70. Longman and 
Co. 1819. 

Mr. Martin, whose residence appears to be at Allerton, near 
Liverpool, is one of the few writers who dissuade the resumption 
of cash-payments, and who recommend a continuance of a bank- 
note currency : but with the qualification that, instead of the pre« 
sent plan of considering paper and specie as of equal value, the 
notes should be made payable at the market-price of gold: thus, 
if gold sells in the market for 41. 2s. instead of 3]. 18s. per ounce, 
the bank-note of 20s. should, according to his project, pass for 
only 19s. He follows up this idea through a variety of ramifi- 
cations, and maintains that its adoption would procure for us all 
the advantages that are expected from a return to cash-payments, 
without any of the hardships attendant on that measure. These 
hardships consist not merely in the narrowing of mercantile dis- 
counts, and the consequent scarcity of money, but in the increased 
pressure of taxes; augmented as they virtually will be by a mea- 
sure that is calculated to raise the value of the currency in 
which they are paid. Mr. Martin’s arguments are by no means 
devoid of weight: but still we cannot deem them of sufficient 
force to counterbalance the many inconveniences of having two 
currencies of different value. 


Among 
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Among the most commendable passages in the pamphlet, are 
those in which the author disclaims all recourse to arbitrary inter- 
ference on the part of Government, and exposes the errors into 
which a very eminent merchant, Mr. Baring, fell in his examin- 
ation before the Bank-Committee of the last year by answering, 
on the spur of the moment, questions which required the most 
mature consideration. As to Mr. Martin’s style, however, we have 
seldom seen a more loose and obscure production: the reader 
being obliged either to digest and arrange the materials for himself, 
or to peruse page after page without a determinate idea; a state 
of mind which will not well dispose him to accept Mr. M.’s apology 
that the sheets were sent to the press as they were written, on 
account of the urgency, or imagined urgency, of the question. 


Years. Average Amount of Bank- Notes Market Price of Gold 
in Circulation in each Year. of standard Fineness, 
in Bank- Notes. 
1808 - - 17,150,00c - - £4 0 0 
1809 - - 18,900,000 - - 410 6 
1810 - - 22,500,000 - - 411 0 
1811 - - 23,250,000 . - 416 0 
1812 - - 23,250,000 - - 5 1 0 
1813 - - 24,000,000 - - 5 7 9 
1814 - - 26,900,000 - - 417 6 
1815 - - 26,900,000 - - 413 0 
1816 - - 26,250,000 - - 4°02 
1817 - - 28,250,000 - - 319 3 
1818 - - 27,250,000 - >. 44% 


Art. 18. Reasons for the immediate Repeal of the Tax on Foreign 
Wool; (Second Edition ;) by James Bischoff. 8vo, pp. 43. 
Richardson. 1819. 

The tax imposed on foreign wool, towards the close of the last 
session, (50s. per cwt. instead of 7s. 11d.) was so evidently con- 
trary to sound policy, that we could explain it only by a necessity, 
on the part of ministry, of holding out to the landed interest a 
bonus, as it is called in the language of the Treasury, by raising the 
price of British wool, in return for the very heavy addition made 
at that time to the malt-duty. Be this as it may, the pernicious 
operation of the new tax will be at once seen by our readers, on re- 
verting to the report in our Number for Sept. 1818, of a pamphlet 
by Mr. Maitland, chairman of the committee of the woollen trade. 
Of the injury to the pudlic, there can be but one opinion: but Mr. Bis- 
choff labours (pp.20, 21.) to impress the landed interest with the 
conviction that even they will suffer more as partakers in the general 
loss of the country, than they will gain as venders of an enhanced 
commodity. Even the revenue, he adds, will sustain a defalcation 
from the consequences of a tax which, in the first instance, pro- 
mises to bring 300,000l. into the Treasury.— Mr. B. writes without 
method or energy, but is familiar with his subject; and the argu- 
ments on his side are so clear as to make it unnecessary to dwell 
on them, while they must render every well-wisher to his country 
eager 
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eager for the repeal of a tax which strikes at the root of a manu- 
facture deservedly called “the great limb of our national 
prosperity. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.19. The Anti-Deist: being a Vindication of the Bible, in 

Answer to the Publication called Zhe Deist. Containing also 

a Refutation of the erroneous Opinions held forth in The Age of 

Reason ; and in a recent Publication, intitled Re searches on 

Ancient Kingdoms. By John Bellamy, Author of the “ New 

Translation ‘of the Bible from the original Hebrew.’ 8vo. 

Longman and Co. 1819. 

Mr. Bellamy has here engaged in the very laudable attempt to 
answer numerous objections which have been urged against the 
Holy Scriptures ; and he has been very successful in refuting 
some of these objections, by shewing that they exist only in the 
version of the Old Testament, and derive no countenance from the 
original Hebrew. Mr. B. has also displayed considerable candour 
in the selections which he has here made from infidel writers, 
having brought forwards both the strong and the weak; and the 
answers, which he has given to these ‘opponents, are delivered 
without any unbecoming asperity or arrogance. A_ reasonable 
objection always deserves an answer ; and when that answer is de- 
finite and satisfactory, it must tend ereatly to strengthen the cre- 
dibility of Revelation. Even a snecr should not be answered by 
an insult; and much less ought we to make war on the sceptic 
by invoking the demon of persecution to our aid. 


Art. 20. A Remedy for Self-Murder. Suggested in a Letter to 
a Friend. 12mo. Wilson. 181g. 
The principal remedy which this writer suggests for the crime 
of suicide is comprehended in the religious maxim, ‘* When you 
are in heaviness, think upon God.” 


Art.21. A Catechism, designed chiefly for the Instruction of 
Young Persons belonging to the Denoniination of Unitarian 
Dissenters. Second Edition. By N. T. Heineken, of Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 12mo. 6d. Printed at Derby. 

It appears to us that this will be found an useful catechism for 
that class of Christians, to whose sentiments it is more particularly 
adapted. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 22. The Entomologist’s Useful Compendium ; or an Intros 
duction to the Knowlege of British Insects, comprising the best 
Means of obtaining and preserving them, and a Description of 
the Apparatus generally used; together with the Genera of 
Linné, and the modern Method of arranging the Classes 
Crustacea, Myriapoda, Spiders, Mites, and Insects, from their 
Affinities and Structure, according to the Views of Dr. a 
Also an Explanation of the Terms used in Entomology ; ; 
Calendar of the Times of Appearance and usual Situations of 
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near [nearly] 3000 Species of British Insects; with Instruc- 

tions for collecting and fitting up Objects for the Microscope. 

Illustrated with Twelve Plates. By George Samouelle, Asso- 

ciate of the Linnéan Society of London. 8vo. pp. 496. 

1], plain. 11. 18s. coloured. Boards. Boys. 1819. 

This ample title sufficiently sets forth the contents of the volume 
to which it is prefixed ; and we have only to add that the know. 
lege, judgment, and accuracy displayed in the performance itself, 
will render it a desirable text-book to every student of British 
entomology. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 23. The invariable Principles of Poetry; in a Letter ad- 
dressed to Thomas Campbell, Esq. ; occasioned by some Critical 
Observations in his Specimens of British Poets, particularly 
relating to the poetical Character of Pope. By the Reverend 
W. L. Bowles. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Longman and Co. 1819. 
Surely this pamphlet bears rather erroneously the title of * The 

invariable Principles of Poetry ;’ the idea of the existence of which 
seems to have occasioned the unsatisfactory dispute in question. 
How far the objects of nature may be better calculated than the 
works of art to supply similes for the poet is a question which 
would give rise to a discussion as useless as it would be inter- 
minable ; and we are sorry to observe men of reai learning and 
taste differ from us on the subject. A slight glance at the old 
adage of the heathen, “* De gustibus non est disputandum,”’ might 
have been sufficient to deter both Mr. Campbell and Mr. Bowles 
from adopting exclusive opinions on this matter. 

The controversy between these gentlemen appears to us almost 
similar to that of the travellers respecting the colour of the Ca- 
meleon ; since the grandeur and beauty of objects both of art and 
nature depend on the circumstances and associations attached to 
them, as much as the light in which colours themselves are seen. 
All subjects of taste, learning, and poetry, possessing terms 
more vague and undefined than those of science, are ever 
liable to give rise to different meanings in the minds of those who 
make use of them; and we are at present not without strong sus- 
picions that Mr. B. and Mr.C. are much nearer the same opinion on 
the point than they are themselves aware. Mr. B.’s opinions, which 
were first advanced in his life of Pope, maintaining the superiority 
of nature over art in providing comparisons and happy allusions 
for poetic use, seemed to derogate (with other observations) from 
the character of that great writer; who, artificial as he was in 
composition, had drawn many of his poetic pictures from scenes 
of nature as well as art. Mr.C., on the contrary, endeavoured, by 
quotations from our best authors, to shew how greatly they were 
indebted to the wonderful productions of art for many of their sub- 
limest-images. Each most unequivocally admits the general prin- 
ciple on which his ideal opponent grounds his argument. Approaclhi- 
ing so nearly, then, to each other, they cannot do better than shake 
hands with a good-natured laugh, and end their dispute. 

Mr. Campbell's publication was reported at some length in our 
last Review. 

Art, 
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Art. 24. A Guide for Gravesend. By a Visitor. 12mo0. pp. 63. 
Pocock, Gravesend. 

Who would have thought of a Guide to Gravesend? Where 
will be the end of such guides on this side of the grave? The 
citizen will surely next be guided to Wapping and Blackwall, 
and told that they are the most delightful bathing-places in the 
vicinity of London: for as to the saltness of the water, the Graves- 
end Visitor positively asserts this to be of no consequence. 

We cannot, however, enter the lists with this gentleman as to 
the beauties of his favourite place, for we confess that we have 
never explored them: but he is extremely contented with them, 
and seems to have some little idea of being contented with him- 
self; which is so far from being an undesirable feeling, that we 
shall not attempt to disturb it. We will not deny, moreover, that 
he writes with some spirit ; that many of his sentiments are not 
displeasing to us ; and that, unless he be guilty of gross misrepre- 
sentation, he has shewn that the neighbourhood of Gravesend may 
be worth visiting: but, as to his speculation of puffing it up into 
a watering-place, we will have no shares with him; and he must 
forgive us if we cannot acquit him of having some such idea, 
rather inconsistent with the disinterested views of a casual 
* Visitor.’ 


Art.25. Report of the Committee of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline, and for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders. 8vo. pp.32. W. Phillips. 1818. 

This Report contains an able exposition of the grievous increase 
of juvenile delinquency, and of one of its principal causes, the 
lamentable state of our prison-discipline. ‘To check vice in the 
outset of its career, instead of punishing it without amending ; 
to convert gaols from nurseries of crime, as they are, to schools of 
reform as well as punishment, which they ought to be; and to 
afford relief and employment to the unfortunate youth just dis- 
charged from his cell, thus preventing his recurrence to former 
practices; are objects so praiseworthy, and of such palpable 
benefit to the community, that we grieve to see a complaint of 
exhausted funds on the part of this Society. We trust that such 
a cause will not long impede that activity, for the exertion of 
which the names on the committee of this institution are a suffi- 
cient warranty. 


Art. 26. Sulimé and Alid; or the World in China: a Senti- 
mentalo-Satirico Tale, in Prose. 12mo. ppe 201. Boards. 
Egerton. 1819. 

Although we would not completely condemn the manners of a 
gentleman who made a very aukward bow at his entrance into 
a fashionable assembly, yet we cannot imagine our readers to be 
prepossessed in favour of the writer of a ‘ Sentimentalo-Satirico 
Tale in Prose.’ In fact, the great cleverness of this book lies in 
the constant repetition of certain epithets applied to its principal 
characters; and, like some farces and even comedies of the day, 
we have no doubt that it will gain a certain portion of approbation 
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by this everlastingly successful expedicnt. No modern audience 
can resist the happy recurrence of a joke which they perfectly 
understand; and it seems impossible to repeat the experiment too 
frequently. Thus ¢ the gracious and wise Liefang’ is the key-stone 
of the merit of this little sham Chinese effusion. 

Some truisms, however, are usefully recalled to our recollection 
throughout the volume. 

«« Every man is a legislator. Every man is entrusted with the 
government of himself. The manner in which he regulates the 
economy of life is always sufficient to prove to us how he would 
govern an empire. He who exercises due command over him- 
self would be a great and a glorious sovereign ! 

‘«¢ True honour is that which procures for us the approbation of 
our own hearts. Let the wise Liefang aim at that alone. It is 
superior to fame, because no external circumstances can ever 
affect it. The path to it is open and discernible ; unhappily, few 
pass that way, so that the track is not beaten. The goal is 
always ascertained ; and neither envy, nor malice, nor opposition, 
can tear it from our grasp. Our resignation of it must always be 
voluntary.” ’ 

‘ The wise Liefang listened without any other symptom of im- 
patience than occasionally curling his mustaches. The influence 
his secretary possessed over him was astonishing, and sometimes 
irksome to himself, without his having the power to release him- 
self from the thraldom.’ 

This is enough for the novel mode of recommending moral 
truth, which is adopted by the secretary of ‘ the gracious 
Liefang.’ 

The following advice to an author, contains, alas! too just a 
satire on the prevailing bias of the day: 

<« To be plain with you,” continued my friend, “ nothing is 
palatable now that is not personal. It is of no use to satirize vice 
without you have a particular object in view. No one now reads 
general satires; they are quite out of vogue. Select an indi- 
vidual ; no matter how vicious ; attack him with sufficient severity, 
and add such features to your portrait as shall immediately enable 
the world to detect the original. —_I will deal candidly with you ; 
they will purchase your books not because you ridicule vice, but 
because they delight in seeing others attacked. This is the best 
advice I can give you, and unless you follow it, I think I may 
venture to assert that you will never find your present profession 
a profitable one.” ’ 

Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World” is laid under contribution 
by this author: but he displays an extravagance and a caricature 
in his descriptions (particularly in that of a fashionable English 
couple shipwrecked en the coast of China), which prove him to 
be either very young or incorrigible in old absurdities. 


LAW. 


Art.27. The Trial of James Bowditch and Nine others, at the 
Suit of the King, and on the Prosecution of George Lowman 
Tuckett, 
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Tuckett, Esq. for Conspiracy, Assault, and false Imprisonment. 

At the Summer Assizes for the County of Dorset, July 25. 

1818. Before Mr. Justice Park and a Special Jury. Taken 

from the Short-hand Notes of Mr. Richardson. 8vo. pp. 136. 

3s. 6d. Baldwin and Co. 

Though the editor of this pamphlet may be considered as 
friendly to the cause of Miss Glenn in this extraordinary trans- 
action, he has evidently given a most impartial report of the pro- 
ceedings ; on the merits of which we shall make no comment, 
since we observe that the whole affair is again to fall under t he 
cognizance of a court of justice. We understand that it is be- 
come quite a party-question in the county of Dorset, and that it is 
the determination of the friends of the defendants to persist in 
their endeavours to overturn the verdict. On which-ever side the 
right is, we say * Fiat justitia.” 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 28. Preached on the Fourth of June, 1818, in the Parish 
Church of Holsworthy, in the County of Devon, at the First 
Anniversary of ** The District Committee Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge,” established in the Deanery of 
Holsworthy ; published at the Request of the Society, By the 
Rev. William Holland Coham, A.M. 4to. 1s.6d. Excter, 
Trewman and Co. 

We entirely coincide with the judicious author of this sermon 
that, * as the taking away of the cause of crime is preferable to 
its punishment, so the averting of poverty is infinitely more wise 
and benevolent than its relief’ Mr. Coham appears to think that 
this great object will be best effected by ‘ the founding and sup- 
porting of proper schools and seminaries for the destitute orphan, 
and for the children of such parents as have neither the means 
nor the ability of affording them useful instruction themselves.’ 
The poor-laws, which minister relief to the corporeal wants and 
infirmities of mankind, have certainly been powerfully operative 
in relaxing industry, in diminishing foresight, and thus multiplying 
indigence. It is therefore time to try whether we cannot more 
effectually counteract the growth and lessen the extent of pau- 
perism by intellectual expedients, or by the salutary influence of 
early education. This education must be such as will raise the 
tone of moral sentiment, impress a horror of mendicity, and excite 
a zealous desire of honourable independence : thus indefinitely 
augmenting the public stock of virtue and happiness. 


Art. 29. he Benefits of Clerical Unanimity to the Establishment ; 
preached at the Visitation of the Reverend Henry Bathurst, 
LL.B. Archdeacon of Norwich, at Blofield, Norfolk, by tie 
Reverend Joseph L’Oste, LL.B. Svo. 1s. Baldwin and Co, 
181 
Mr Ly ‘Oste strenuously eulogizes the excellence of our eccle- 

siastical establishment, and particularly expatiates on the benefits 

of relinquishing that practice of moral preaching which com- 
menced with the Restoration. We are by no means equally 
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certain that this mode of clerical teaching has been abandoned 
with any benefit to the public instruction of the people. It would 
be difficult to prove that the preaching of Christ was of that 
species which is, at this period, denominated Evangelical ; and it 
appears rather to have deserved the name of Moral. The great use 
of preaching, indeed, is to improve the morals of the people; 
and how this effect is to be produced by principally directing the 
attention to what Mr. L’Oste calls ‘ the most august mysteries’ of 
the Gospel, we must leave to that gentleman to demonstrate. 


Art. 30. The Christianity of the New Testament impregnable and 
imperishable: an Address occasioned by the Trial of Mr. Richard 
Carlile, for the Re-publication of Paine’s Age of Reason, and 
delivered October 24th, 1819, in Behalf of a Sunday-School, 
containing nearly One hundred Children of both Sexes, at 
Worship-Street Chapel, Finsbury-Square. By John Evans, LL.D. 
Author of the ‘‘ Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian 
World,” &c. &c. 8vo. 1s. Sherwood and Co. 

The author of this address, who ‘ disapproves of prosecution in 
matters of religion,’ has very laudably attempted to counteract 
the impression that has been recently made on the public mind by 
the extensive circulation of certain deistical writings. In this 
little tract the worthy author has adduced arguments in favour 
of the truth of Christianity, which will be found adapted to 
the most ordinary capacity ; and we heartily wish him success 
in so praiseworthy an undertaking. Christianity, when in the 
hands of proper advocates, will be found capable of supporting 
itself by its own inherent strength, and of recommending. itself 
by its own native excellence. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Why did Momus tantalize us in so extraordinary and cruel 8 
manner? True to his designation, indeed, he has made us laugh 
in concert with him: but he has excited the strongest desire for 
farther gratification, and we trust that he will not with-hold it. 





A Post-Captain does us justice in concluding, from the several 
articles to which he alludes, that we are always anxious to pay 
attention to works which bring forwards the rights or narrate the 
high deeds of our Navy; and we believe that he will never find 
us deficient in this part of our duty, or failing to perform it with 
that superiority of interest and of information, which we believe 
we may claim, if our pages be compared with those of other 
periodical publications. 


Upsilon will find the object of his search in the place in 
question. 


«*» The Aprrenprx to Vol. XC. of the M.R. is published 
with this Number, and contains many interesting Foreign Articles, 
with the Title, Index, &c. for the Volume. 
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